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NOTES OF 


NE or two unpleasant incidents have dis- 

turbed the truce in Ireland during the past 

week without actually breaking it. As a 
formal fact it still exists, though no precaution has 
been neglected on the side of the Sinn Feiners 
against its sudden lapse. Meanwhile, the major 
issue remains in suspense, the Irish gift for a decep- 
tive volubility on the surface and a genuine 
reticence below having successfully masked the in- 
tentions of Mr. de Valera and his colleagues. Be- 
yond the fact that the deliberations of Dail Eirann 
have been reinforced by conferences with the Sinn 
Fein executive, both the Irish and the British 
publics know nothing. The impression, however, 
gains ground that the reply to the British Govern- 
ment’s proposals will not amount to so complete a 
refusal as to preclude further negotiations. No- 
body, either in Great Britain or in Ireland, wants a 
resumption of hostilities; the almost unanimous 
opinion of the outside world is a force that counts 
in a country which has always played to it and lived 
off it; and there is probably good reason for think- 
ing that beneath a show of rhetoric and tactical 
delay the Sinn Feiners are edging towards a settle- 
ment. 


In one respect the present situation in Ireland is 
without a parallel—the Church has little hand in it. 
The spirit which has enabled the Sinn Feiners to 
fight as they have fought against British rule is 
not a spirit which has much sympathy with the 
political activities of the Irish Catholic hierarchy. 
Sinn Fein from the start has always held the secular 
view of the place the Church should take in the 
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public life of the country ; and it is the only political 
organisation in recent Irish history which is no 
controlled, overtly or from behind the scenes, by 
clerical influences. The Church as a matter oj 
fact fears it, and being only in favour of Home 
Rule when there is no chance of getting it, would 
gladly, if it dared, obstruct its march to power. For 
the moment the hierarchy are playing a waiting 
game, hoping that Ulster will do for them what 
they cannot afford, in the face of a public opinion 
which has got its head, to do for themselves. 


Before they sailed this week for Australia and 
New Zealand Mr. Hughes and Mr. Massey were 
at pains to bring out the significance of this year’s 
Imperial Conference. The war seems to have 
turned the Empire and the direction of its policy 
into a five-Power partnership. The old predomin- 
ance of the British Isles has made way for some- 
thing like an equality of control, and the Confer- 
ence resembled rather a Cabinet or a directors’ 
board meeting than a merely consultative gather- 
ing. Its members had an equal voice and an 
equal status; its resolutions were reached, when 
unanimity was lacking, by a majority vote. 
Henceforward, if the system proves workable— 
that is to say, if no decisions have to be taken in 
a hurry and if the ways and means of inter-com- 
munication are greatly developed—Great Britain 
alone will cease to speak for the Empire and no 
policy of consequence will be adopted without 
having been threshed out and agreed to in advance 
by the Governments of the Dominions. 
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Our instinct is all against adding to the formal 
bonds of Empire, and any attempt to define the 
new arrangement in set terms would probably 
disrupt it. The one thing that the relationship 
between Great and Greater Britain could never 
survive would be its embodiment in a written con- 
stitution. So long as the habit of conferring 
endures, and the machinery for it increases in 
efficiency, the Dominions will advance from 
power to power, they will assume whenever it 
seems good to them the rights and attributes of 
sovereign nations—including the right to have 
their own diplomatic representatives wherever 
they please—but they will still be part of the 
Empire, sharing in its direction and voluntarily 
accepting their quota of the responsibility for its 
defence. Consultation is the secret, if not of 
Empire, at any rate of the British Empire—the 
frank and free consultation of nations of equal 
status, pursuing common objects and _ silently 
trusting each other to play the game. 


The disaster to R.38, the great airship which 
was about to be taken over by the United States 
Government, was probably due to a fault of design 
rather than of construction. The world has only 
just begun to feel its way through the problems 
of lighter-than-air vessels. One problem, pain- 
fully accentuated by the fate of R.38, is that of 
discovering a non-inflammable gas. Another is 
that of the balancing of units in a vessel nearly 
seven hundred feet long. Far more research than 
has yet been given to this matter will be needed 
before even moderate air-worthiness is attained. 
Even with the smaller and simpler Zeppelins of 
the early days of the war nothing approaching 
certainty was reached. The Germans never knew 
what would happen when a Zeppelin went up; it 
was a chance whether it flew to schedule or came 
down in flames; and the difficulties of determin- 
ing fundamental principles have not been lessened 
since by the inevitable demand for greater speed, 
size and power. 


Whether it be the fact or no that designers 
have tried to advance too quickly, there is no need 
for anyone to lose faith in airships. The prac- 
tical question for us in Great Britain to settle is 
whether we are setting about the business of 
getting the best and safest airships in the right 
way. R.38 was of Admiralty design throughout, 
and we have yet to hear that officialdom could 
enter any new field of experimental science and 
develop its possibilities as efficiently as private 
enterprise and research. There are several firms 
of the highest standing and competence—Vickers’, 
Armstrong’s and Beardmore’s among them—that 
built airships during the war; and it would be in- 
teresting to know how far their ideas and experi- 
ence have been pooled and drawn upon by the 
Admiralty. If we intend having an adequate air- 
ship service—and the Imperial Conference 
strongly favoured the project—the soundest plan 
would probably be to subsidise the great shipping 
companies to organise one. The Air Ministry is 
notoriously hostile to the claims of the airship 
and the wreck of R.38 leaves very little room for 
confidence in Government design or construction. 


The aftermath of the War is stamped broadly on 
the census returns, and the checked rate of increase 
and the surplus of 1,700,000 females over males 
need little other explanation. Between 1915 and 
1918 the war reduced the birth-rate by from 20 to 
25 per cent. below the normal. While the growth 
of London has slowed down, the towns, as a whole, 
have continued during the past decade to increase 
at the expense of the rural districts which now con- 
tain a slightly smaller population than in 1gi1. 
Altogether there are to-day 42,767,530 people in 
Great Britain, a figure that fifty years ago would 
have started a panic on the population question and 
that cannot even to-day be regarded with entire 
complacency. It is far too easily assumed that we 
can support such numbers. We may be able to, 
if the habit of work revives and if it turns out that 
our ability to trade abroad has not been irreparably 
impaired. Otherwise we shall find ourselves with 
a permanent and growing problem of unemploy- 
ment on a scale such as we have never known in 
the past. 


Among the signs of a returning industrial 
sanity, the Caerphilly election, where the Com- 
munist candidate polled only a tenth of the votes 
cast, is entitled to mention. It is far, however, 
from standing alone. On Friday of last week a 
printed manifesto was issued, with the signatures 
of several Labour M.P.’s, emphasising the neces- 
sity of recalling the Trade Union movement from 
political and revolutionary to industrial ends. 
Colonel House before he left on Thursday for the 
United States gave it as his opinion, which is 
that of a detached but exceptionally qualified 
observer, that Great Britain was over the worst 
of her labour troubles and that we are now enter- 
ing a prolonged period of industrial peace. We 
are inclined to agree with him. The extremists 
have had their innings; the social and mental 
ferment stirred up by the war is beginning to 
subside; and both employers and employed are 
realising at last that profits snatched at during a 
‘boom ’’ period, whether they take the form of 
dividends or of wages, have always to be paid for 
later on. , 


No doubt there is still in the governing councils 
of British Labour a group which reproduces in 
the sphere of industry the same spirit and tactics, 
and is bent upon very much the same programme, 
as the Prussian militarist clique of the pre-war 
days. It is a group which does not want, and has 
no faith in, industrial peace. It scouts the idea 
that Capital and Labour have common interests 
as emphatically as Bernhardi would have scouted 
the idea of conciliation and co-operation between 
Germany and France. Not only does it not 
desire peace, but it openly and violently desires 
war. It has social and industrial aims, just as 
the German General Staff had political and 
national aims, which it is convinced can only be 
realised by war. Moreover, like the rulers of 
Germany, it is filled with a perverted egotism, a 
class vanity that is wholly Prussian in its bully- 
ing assumptions, and a coldly calculated faith in 
its invincibility. 


It was with this group that the nation was 
really at grips during the coal strike, and the 
failure of that mad adventure is giving the 
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moderate men a chance such as they have not 
had since the beginning of the war. If they will 
only lead they will not lack followers. The 
British working man, by disposition an _ easy- 
going, good-humoured gambler and sportsman, 
has at bottom nothing of the revolutionary in him. 
If he has seemed of late to be following revolu- 
tionary courses it has been far more from loyalty 
to his Trade Union officials than from any convic- 
tion of his own. But he sees as clearly as any- 
body that the Union leaders of the Ablett type 
have nothing to show for all the commotion they 
have stirred up but bankruptcy and defeat. He 
has no intention of allowing the Trade Union 
movement to be turned into a battleground be- 
tween the Soviet and the Parliamentary systems; 
and a hard experience has taught him that the 
alternative to a pay envelope the size of a port- 
folio may quite easily be no pay envelope at all. 
If the average Labour leader had even the very 
moderate amount of courage possessed by the in- 
ternational financier he might without much dif- 
ficulty bring working-class sentiment round once 
more to reason and conciliation. 


The comic relief in an international situation of 
otherwise Cimmerian gloom is supplied by the in- 
domitable struggles of the people of the United 
States to retain all the credit for having ‘‘ gone 
dry ’’ while suffering few or none of the incon- 
veniences. Their efforts are so resolute and receive 
such hearty backing from their neighbours that the 
island of Nassau is to-day enjoying, as a smuggling 
base for liquor, a prosperity unknown since it served 
a more serious purpose during the American Civil 
War. Most Americans seem of opinion that Pro- 
hibition has ‘‘ come to stay.’’ But the amendment 
to the Constitution which admitted the negroes to 
the suffrage is an equally permanent part of the 
American scheme of government; and the fact that 
it is openly violated at every election does not seem 
to disturb the average citizen’s satisfaction in its 
provisions. The amount of hypocrisy, of con- 
tempt for the law, of crooked thinking and of 
political cowardice, that is the result of an unen- 
forceable enactment is beyond all estimation. 
Prohibition is poisoning America more effectually 
than drink ever did or could. 


Why are our Foreign Office clerks hesitating to 
issue a passport to M. Chaliapin to come to 
England and sing, as much for our delight as 
for the benefit of his starving countrymen? They 
can hardly believe that the charm of his voice will 
convert Lady C. or Lady D. to Bolshevism, or that 
he will engage in an active musical propaganda 
among working classes who would not have the 
chance to hear him. It really is not the task of 
the Foreign Office to safeguard the ‘‘ key ”’ in- 
dustry of opera singing against dumping, even if 
M. Chaliapin were the man to undersell the home 
producer. Nor is there any political pull to be 
exercised by the combined forces of Queen’s Hall 
and Covent Garden. As for a personal objection, 
the thing is absurd. M. Chaliapin made his terms 
with the Bolshevist Government, but none the 
less Russia would be even worse off than she is if 
he, and men of like distinction, had not stayed at 
their posts to keep science, art, literature, and 
music alive through a time of intense trial and 
suffering. 


The National Liberal Club, if the necessary 
subscriptions are forthcoming, is to be adorned 
by a portrait of Viscount Grey. In itself his is a 
face well worth recording, if only as a model of 
what a statesman should look like. But there has 
somehow come to be attached to the portraits in 
the National Liberal Club a suspicion of in- 
security and impermanence. That parti-coloured 
institution no longer seems quite to know which 
political heroes it wants on its wails, and which it 
should remove to the obscurity of the cellar. The 


ideal thing would be not to be painted at all, and 


to be missed. And that is the sort of tribute by 
suggestion in which Lord Grey might be con- 
ceived as finding a refreshing relish. There is in 
him something of the spirit of the elder Cato, 
who, asked by his son ‘‘ in a kind of wonder,”’ 
as Bacon says, why, like the majority of Romans, 
he had no statue erected to his honour, replied 
that he had much rather men should ask and 
marvel why he had no statue than why he had 
one. 


We observe with interest and approbation that 
Mr. W. H. Hudson has resigned the Civil List 
pension of £150 a year on the ground that he is no 
longer in need of it. Perhaps the reading public 
is first to be congratulated on the improved taste 
which has made such a beau geste possible. But 
the feeling for his less fortunate fellows which has 
prompted Mr. Hudson to place even this small sum 
at the disposal of authority for their benefit is 
equally to be commended. There are, however, 
several other beneficiaries, who receive Civil List 
pensions, more, presumably, as a tribute to their 
literary distinction, than as an modest addition to 
already sufficient incomes, who might well be 
prompted by Mr. Hudson’s example to consider 
their position. The wretched smallness of the 
sums available for public recognition of the life- 
work of literary and scientific men is a scandal to 
which THE SaTuRDAY REVIEW has often alluded. 
There is so little to go round that those who do not 
really need the assistance of the State should make 
room for those who do. If that principle were to be 
acted upon, some quite well-known names would 
disappear from the List and some others, less 
familiar but not less meritorious, would be included 
in it. 


The wide expanse of the Berkshire and Wiltshire 
Downs used to offer to the foot traveller the joy of 
open country in all directions, but those who return 
to them for the first time after the War will find a 
sad change. In all directions they are being cut 
up by wire fencing, much of it barbed, and the old 
freedom of movement is sensibly lost. What the 
public rights of passage across these Downs may 
be is probably unknown even to those who have 
walked unhindered through their desolate loneli- 
ness for forty years, and who have simply taken it 
for granted that they would lie open to wayfarers 
in the future as in the past. Will not the excellent 
Society, which has taken such matters under its 
charge, look into the matter and see what can be 
done? Attention, too, might well be drawn to the 
prehistoric camps lying along the crest of the 
Downs. With the progress of scientific farming 
and motor ploughing, these memorials of our un- 
written history are in danger of destruction. 
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HE census returns will be analysed and 

expounded by many different minds from 

many different angles. But here we are 
concerned with them from one standpoint only. 
Practically four-fifths of the people of England 
and Wales now live in towns. Not much more 
than a quarter of them dwell in the rural dis- 
tricts. Swollen cities and emptying villages are 
more than ever the outstanding feature of the 
British social formation. There are to-day fewer 
people living in the country areas than there 
were ten years ago; there are more living in the 
towns. We are not only an urban community ; 
we are the most urban, and therefore the least 
agricultural and therefore the least self-supporting 
that has ever existed. 

In these facts and their implications there is a 
clear and a stern warning of the imperativeness 
of industrial peace. A land that is so predomin- 
antly bricks and mortar has given immense hos- 
tages to fortune. No other nation in the world is 
in anything like this position. None draws its 
means of subsistence from such varied and dis- 
tant sources as we do. None lives as we do by 
what it exports. None has staked so much on 
the ability of its manufacturers and its merchants 
to hold their own against all rivals in all quarters 
of the globe. None, again, is anything like so 
dependent as we are on the smooth working of 
those processes of international trade by means 
of which, for instance, meat from New Zealand 
is paid for by the export of cotton goods to China. 
The loss of their foreign trade would be a blow 
to all countries, but to us it would be an irre- 
parable disaster; for it is our chosen part to eat 
in these northern isles what has been grown 
thousands of miles away, and to turn into a 
finished product the raw material that has reached 
us from the other side of the world, and to settle 
the account by the goods we send abroad, the 
shipping services we render and the capital we 
lend and invest in any land where capital can be 
profitably employed. 

We might have played for safety. We might 
have made ourselves agriculturally self-sufficient. 
But in that event we could never have risen to 
even half of our present height of prosperity and 
power. We made a sounder choice when we 
decided to go out and build up trade with every 
corner of the universe on a smaller margin of 
domestic foodstuffs than has ever been known in 
history. We took enormous risks but time has 
justified them. We sacrificed security in the 
matter of home-raised food for the sake of a 
world-wide trade; and but for that sacrifice hardly 
more than 15,000,000 people would be living in 
Great Britain to-day. The price we pay for our 
boldness in rearing a population three times as 
large as we can feed from our own soil is that 
we depend upon other lands for three-quarters of 
our wheat supply and about half of our annual 
consumption of cereals and meats. Practically 
the whole, certainly not less than seven-eighths, 
of our imports consists of foodstuffs which we 
must have and raw materials without which our 
factories would shut down. Purchasing these 
essentials of physical life and industrial vigour 
abroad, we are obliged to sell abroad in order to 
pay for them. At least a third, probably as 


-manufactured goods abroad, 


much as 40 per cent. of our entire industrial 
product is exported in settlement of this huge and 
unceasing intake of foodstuffs and raw materials. 

So far the gamble has come off. But let there 
be no illusion as to the fact that it is a gamble, 
and that the risks, like the stakes, are immense. 
We stand or fall by the ability of our towns to 
sell their manufactures all over the world in 
rivalry with all other peoples. Anything that 
prevents us from exporting the products of our 
factories in payment for the food without which 
we starve and the raw material without which we 
cannot work throws our entire economic system 
into a disorder which, if it is continued long 
enough, must necessarily end in ruin and utter 
prostration. It is difficult to make people realise 
that the word ‘‘ ruin ”’ is or ever could be applic- 
able to the circumstances or prospects of Great 
Britain. But the truth is that our economic 
structure, because it is the most delicately 
adjusted in the world, and dependent for its 
stability upon the smooth interplay of a multitude 
of forces and factors whose operations reach to 
every corner of the earth, is also the most pre- 
carious and the most exposed both to external 
and to internal shocks. Countries like Russia, 
France, Germany and the United States can 
never be ruined. Whatever blows may be rained 
upon them, they can always in the end draw from 
their own soil an inexhaustible power of recupera- 
tion. Russia, though she has been hurled back 
a hundred and fifty years, and thrust into the 
lowest pit of privation and anarchy, will infal- 
libly emerge and recover. Her agricultural mil- 
lions will save her eventually from any injury it 
is within the compass of her industrial hundreds 
to inflict. No country that rests on an agricul- 
tural basis can ever be destroyed. It is generat- 
ing within itself all the time a source of social 
health and economic vigour that cannot fail. 

Our position is the very opposite of all this. 
Unlike any of our former and future competitors, 
we have no reserve to fall back upon such as they 
command in the form of an adequate farming 
population. Other nations may be able to afford 
revolutions, but we cannot. Other nations may 
feel assured that the utmost damage that a 
foreign foe or the folly of their own rulers or the 
dementia of their own people can bring upon 
them will ultimately be repaired by the thrift and 
labours of the tillers of the soil. We have no 
such assurance. Other nations may be indifferent 
to economic developments in distant lands. But 
nothing can happen anywhere without disturbing 
in some degree that marvellous and unparalleled 
equilibrium of activities which centres in the 
British Isles. Destroy our capacity to sell our 
and you destroy 
Great Britain. More than that of any other 
country, our highly artificial and vulnerable situa- 
tion demands from our employers and employees 
concord and co-operation and from our rulers a 
sound knowledge of economic laws. Dissension 
between Capital and Labour, or a bad policy on 
the part of the Government in those matters of 
commerce and finance that are linked with the 
very taproot of our prosperity, carries with it, in 
our case, a retribution from which other lands are 
exempt. The census returns show exactly 
42,767,530 reasons why we should have industrial 
peace at home and absolute freedom of trade with 
the world outside. 
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HOW DOES .THE COALITION 
STAND ? 


HE Houses are up, with the prospect of 

formal prorogation taking place in Octo- 

ber, unless things go ill in Ireland. If 
they go otherwise, the Coalition will have survived 
its third year of Parliamentary life—that so often 
dangerous year. How, then, does the Coalition 
stand? It is a sign of the times that many would 
say it was doomed, who a year ago treated the 
political future as wholly inscrutable; it is also a 
sign of the times that they say this in a spirit of 
partisanship, not so much because they believe it, 
as because they wish it were true. Political in- 
terest, in fact, after the years during which we all 
desired only one thing, is reviving. In a new 
world, it is looking about for new leaders and new 
organizations, to which it may attach itself with a 
sense of being really at home. The search, how- 
ever, is not crowned with remarkable success; and 
therein is the essence of the situation. Judged by 
the standards of the past, the Government’s record 
for the Session of 1g21 is so monstrous that it could 
never have lived on until now, tosay nothing of hop- 
ing for continuance in office after the next appeal to 
the country. At this moment, there are few con- 
stituencies, if any, in which an avowed Coalitionist 
would have the slightest chance at a by-election. Of 
the political landslide of 1906 it was said that any- 
thing in trousers labelled Liberal got elected; and 
even that sumptuary limitation could probably be 
waived to-day in the case of anything labelled 
anti-Coalition in a straight-fought by-election. Yet 
a Government defeat at the next General Election 
is not by any means a foregone conclusion. 


The Government is not admired. Its collective 
political judgment is discredited. Some of its 
measures are bitterly resented by one class, some 
by another, others by the whole people. But 
towering above all other matters of grievance is 
that of finance. About this the country is thor- 
oughly alarmed and vaguely, but none the less 
bitterly, indignant. It can see well enough that 
the financial situation is not under control. It has 
no conception of the gigantic difficulties of getting 
it under control. It blames Ministers; and Minis- 
ters, while pleading the world’s unsettlement, 
humiliate themselves by setting up a plainly futile 
““ committee of business men ”’ to supervise expen- 
diture, and openly admit their own failure in fore- 
sight by hastily undoing one after another their 
own quite recent actions. 


Little wonder, then, if “‘ Anti-Waste ”’ carries all 
before it in the middle-class constituencies. Re- 
collection will be searched in vain for any parallel 
to the discreet refusal of a Government in which 
Conservatism predominates to put up a candidate 
for the Westminster seat. By the time these words 
are printed that contest will be at an end. The 
thunder of the captains—or, more precisely, the 
field officers—and the shouting will be over, and 
what was, not long since, the safest of Coalition 
seats will have been yielded up without a struggle. 
The memory will linger of that brisk comedy in 
which two typical military candidates, supported 
each by a not too serious Sunday newspaper, strove 
each to fix upon the other the blighting accusation 
of being a crypto-Coalitionist. As a demonstration 
of ‘‘ Anti-Waste ’’ mentality, the fight has been of 


great interest. One candidate, for example, hotly 
denounced the policy of negociating with rebels in 
Ireland, and was to all appearance quite uncon- 
scious that his policy involved the continued pour- 
ing out of millions, to say nothing of the closing of 
the principal market for British manufactures. For 
these candidates saving public money means re- 
duction of staffs, suppression of war-bonuses, drop- 
ping of development schemes, and Departmental 
economies in general. That every true economy, 
however trifling, should be imperatively required 
of Ministers is sound enough so far as it goes, for 
2 Minister who has to think about saving in his 
Department is the more likely not to forget it in 
the Cabinet; but that sort of ‘‘ Anti-Waste’’ is 
not going to get the nation out of Queer Street. If 
both the Brigadier-General and the Lieutenant- 
Colonel had warmly and sincerely advocated a 
policy aiming at sweeping reduction of armaments, 
the avoidance of all military adventures, and the 
effective functioning of the League of Nations, it 
might have been difficult to decide which of them 
would be the more useful at St. Stephen’s; but as 
neither of them has done so, it seems not to matter 
very much which goes there. 

The position in the country, then, is in one sense 
so bad for the Government that it could scarcely be 
worse. Yet it is not by any means certain that the 
Government is ‘‘ doomed.’’ For if it is unpopular, 
there is no opposing political force to which the 
nation turns with confidence in its ability to do 
better, or even as well. ‘‘ Anti-Waste ’’ need not 
be considered. It is not a political movement and 
cannot fight a General Election. Asquithian 
Liberalism shows no symptoms whatever of re- 
covery from the state of dull and barren inertia 
which has marked it since its disasters of Decem- 
ber 1918. Labour is another matter; it has plenty 
to say, to promise and to threaten. It can win 
by-elections. But does any-one feel in his heart 
that the nation, when it came to the point, would 
announce itself desirous of being turned upside 
down by a combination of eager Socialist ideo- 
logues and stodgy trade union officials? The pre- 
vailing temper in all classes to-day surely is one of 
strong objection to being meddled with by 
Government more than is absolutely unavoidable, 
and of burning desire to get taxation reduced. As 
for the possibility of breaking the Coalition by the 
action of the Unionist party, it will be time to 
think of that when any considerable body of 
Unionists believes that the party is in a position to 
dispense with the advantage of being led by Mr. 
Lloyd George. For still it is the Prime Minister 
who dominates the whole political scene. He is by 
far the greatest personal force in public life, and 
posseses the most unerring instinct for the manipu- 
lation of democracy. Mr. Lloyd George, going to 
the country with, say, an Irish settlement and some 
tangible result of the Washington Conference in 
his hands, might easily come back again with a 
good working majority ; and if, on the other hand, 
he were to dissolve on a final failure of the Irish 
negotiations, his appeal would be at least as power- 
ful, for his Irish policy is the nation’s. The 
strength of the Coalition is in its head, and nowhere 
else. With all politics in a state of flux, with the 
great parties of the future not yet born, and with 
the drifts of anti-Government opinion still wanting 
both coherence and the inspiration of leadership, 
the prospects of the Coalition appear to us by no 
means so hopeless as they are often declared to be. 
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THE ULSTER POINT OF VIEW 
(By an Irish Correspondent.) 

T was ‘ the Irish question,’’ and now it is 
I ‘the Ulster question.’’ The need for the 
British to understand it is urgent, but even 
their best morning papers show great ignorance 
of it. For instance, the Morning Post and the 
Daily News agreed in expecting the Ulster Prime 
Minister to meet Mr. de Valera in Dublin for a 
settlement between themselves, to be confirmed 
afterwards by a conference in London. As Prime 
Minister of Ulster, Sir James Craig could not 
do that. It would compromise every principle 
and falsify every motive that had impelled 
Ulster to a separate Home Rule plan of her own. 
As a constitutional necessity, Ulster’s way to 
London is by the direct route, neither with Mr. 
de Valera nor through him. 

Ulster’s chief motive was, and is, and must 
remain, to escape amalgamation with the rest of 
Ireland. She did not desire or seek legislative 
separation from Great Britain. It was thrust on 
her. She found her last refuge in it when she 
saw her old friends in Great Britain throwing her 
and the Union overboard, leaving her no _alter- 
native but an unnatural alliance with rebel and 
republican ultramontanism. So long as_ the 
British Unionists opposed Home Rule on prin- 
ciple, Ulster felt satisfied, if not quite safe, but 
not when they made it a matter of mere conveni- 
ence, and became Home Rulers by the thousand. 
Worse still, it was not a reasoned revision of 
opinion with them. It was more in the nature of 
panic expediency, and derived its motive from 
Berlin rather than from Belfast. Ulster had little 
or no place in their new calculations, but they 
have to reckon with her now. 

When she found it no longer possible to trust 
British Unionism, Ulster resolved on measures 
of her own to maintain her place in the Empire 
and her allegiance to the Sovereign. She would 
have her way to the throne direct and open, not 
through the medium of a republican majority in 
Ireland. This is now secured to her by her own 
Parliament and Government. The _ Imperial 
nexus is everything to her, and she will not bar- 
gain it away with rebels. She comes to London 
to meet the ministers of her King, not to meet 
Mr. de Valera. For the common good, and if 
required, she will make terms with the Crown, 
but not with republicans. Ulster is not re- 
publican. Is there any man in British public life 
sufficiently insane to blame Ulster for refusing to 
have her relations with the Crown controlled by a 
majority of avowed republican rebels ? 

This Ulster standpoint is not new. It is the 
settled conviction of a hundred years and more. 
It was a main consideration in putting an end to 
the Irish Parliament in 1800. Catholics could 
vote for that Parliament, but could not sit in it. 
Such an arrangement could not last, but the 
admission of Catholics would mean a Parliament 
with a Catholic majority. The Protestants, Ulster 
included, could not trust such a Parliament. They 
saw it safer to go to London for their legislation, 
and get the best price they could for their places 
at College Green. There is no good reason in 


history why the Grattan Parliament should not 
be at work to this day, except the dread of a 


Catholic majority. The legislative migration 
from Dublin to London in 1800, and now back 
from London to Belfast is at every point and at 
every period informed by the same standpoint and 
impelled by the same necessity. 

The problem now is not whether Ulster is right 
or wrong in her standpoint; whether she is 
guided by good reason or by mere bigotry in her 
intense distrust of Catholicism in politics. The 
problem for us now is that, right or wrong, the 
Ulster standpoint is a fact. Assume that Ulster 
is quite wrong. The fact remains that she is 
quite in earnest, and could not be denied the right 
to her own view of her own case without Imperial 
coercion. The Irish republicans have been 
hoping for British pressure to force the Ulster 
people into their own ranks, and the British 
Unionists have gone far to accommodate that 
design. 

Even assuming the two Irelands totally separ- 
ated from the United Kingdom, and both made 
enemies to Great Britain, it does not follow that 
any kind of workable friendship could arise be- 
tween themselves. The most probable result 
would be war between them. The South would 
insist on Union, Ulster on separation. The 
typical Ulsterman would certainly prefer death to 
Union. Nothing but force could unite him, and 
nothing short of bloodshed could maintain the 
required force. Irish Nationalism is for dividing 
the United Kingdom only. When it comes to 
dividing Ireland, the Nationalists turn intensely 
Unionist. Their ‘‘ justice’ is an affair of geo- 
graphy, and apart from geography, there is not 
one good reason for separating Ireland from the 
United Kingdom which does not apply still more 
to the separation of Ulster from the rest. In all 
that really matters, Ulster differs far more from 
the South than the Irish, as a whole, differ from 
the British; and notwithstanding all the recent 
sentimentalism to the contrary, the real truth is 
that, in our time, Ulster has tended farther and 
farther away from the rest of Ireland. The 
growth of opposites does not diminish their op- 
position, and every development in the North 
makes the division deeper than before. The 
typical Ulsterman would feel far more at home in 
a town of North Germany than in Limerick or 
Galway. 

Such are the immediate facts for a London 
Conference, if any, but there is a further con- 
sideration, of not less weight. Is Mr. de Valera 
really in a position to bind Nationalism in a bar- 
gain with the Imperial power? He seems to 
think honestly that he is. If he knew his Ireland 
more intimately he would be aware of forces in 
the background of Nationalism which are stronger 
than he, and which could put him down as they 
put down Parnell; forces which, though their 
claim to a final veto is always virtually acknow- 
ledged, would yet have no formal representation 
in the Conference, and so could consistently re- 
pudiate its decisions, to resume the ancient quarrel 
at their convenience. The Conference, or at least 
the British side of it, had better bear in mind 
that the vested interests in Irish un-Settlement are 
vast and far-reaching. 

In his character of plenipotentiary, Mr. de 
Valera would have to reckon not only with the 
men sincerely seeking ‘‘ an honourable peace,’’ 
but also with those whose chief aims would be 
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endangered or ruined by a real friendship between 
Great Britain and Ireland; and they are far more 
powerful than the others, though far less numer- 
ous. The kind of ‘‘ peace ’’ to suit them would 
be one affording constant strife to perpetuate 
those conflicts of interest and to sharpen those 
distinctions of purpose by which Irish life and 
character are kept outside the scope and influence 
of British civilisation. An unfriendly Ireland, 
always with an insoluble ‘* problem,’’ is worth 
immensely more to the implacables than any 
real settlement could be. Can Mr. de Valera 
speak for these people? Only in so far as he 
accommodates their aims; that is, only in so far 
as he assures ground for permanent quarrel be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. As to Mr. 
de Valera himself, there is no decent reason to 
doubt his sincerity. A man who offers his life 
for his convictions is above traffic in patriotism. 
His personal estimate is beyond reproach, but it 
is not enough. We want to know for whom he 
speaks, how far he is authorised to speak for 
them, and how far his authority leaves them free 
to repudiate obligations accepted by him in a 
settlement. Technically, he is in a position: to 
speak for his army of republican volunteers, but 
who are they? The sons of the men who hunted 
down Parnell, and they are as ready to hunt down 
Mr. de Valera, under the same dictation. This 
is the tragedy of Irish Nationalism—its want of 
nationality, which keeps it ever the instrument of 
purposes that are neither Irish nor British. 


PROBLEMS OF MIGRATION 


NE of Mr. Hughes’s last statements to the 
British public before he_ sailed on 
() Tuesday was on the subject of inter- 
Imperial migration. He declared it to be a 
problem ‘‘ of vital importance to the Empire,”’ 
one that the Empire as a whole should take in 
hand if it wished to secure its future; and he 
added that in this respect he was not satisfied 
with the work of the recent Conference. ‘*‘ Some- 
thing has been done, but not enough.’’ Almost 
at the same time Mr. Massey was emphasising 
the interest of New Zealand in attracting purely 
British immigrants. Room was found for ten 
thousand of them last year, and he hoped to wel- 
come aS many more next year. ‘‘ We want 
emigrants from here,’’ he said. ‘‘ We do not, 
however, allow people to come in from any 
country except Britain without the permission of 
the Government. The effect will be that New 
Zealand in the future will possess the most purely 
British stock of any part of the Empire.” 
Unfortunately inter-Imperial migration, the 
problem of peopling the Empire with men and 
women of British stock, has been far too much 
under -the control of unknowing, unimaginative 
We, the greatest of colonising folk, still 
atBroach this question as though it belonged to 
tlie sphere of commercial statistics and were not 
quick with the romance and human interest of a 
high adventure. To the average British intelli- 


gence migration is synonymous with the round- 
ing up of large numbers of unemployed, unem- 
ployables, nature’s troublesome misfits of both 
sexes, and dumping them with the minimum of 
delay and trouble in conveniently remote spots 


from which return will be difficult, if not 
impossible. 

The past traffic in migrants, an artificially 
stimulated, mainly commercial affair, thas paid 
practically no attention to individual fitness for a 
new life in a far more strenuous environment, 
nor to ability to hold down a job once secured. 
None but haphazard precautions have been taken 
to ascertain if suitable employment was to be had. 
There has been no proper system of co-operation 
between the British and the overseas medical 
officers such as would have precluded the disbar- 
ment of the prospective migrant and his family 
at the port of health. Often when the head of 
the family has sailed in advance he has found 
that his wife or some of his children were refused 
admission to the land of his choice on account of 
disease. Hundreds of thousands of families have 
in this way been broken up and sacrificed to an 
unintelligent, myopic way of doing things. The 
official superiority to fresh ideas, the official 
clinging to obsolete practices, the official imper- 
viousness to changing conditions and to their call 
for long views and constructive effort, have 
muddled few questions so thoroughly as the 
question of migration; and the branch of the 
Colonial Office which is particularly concerned 
with it is largely staffed and guided by an un- 
travelled personnel, possessing only a bowing 
acquaintance with Empire conditions gleaned 
from blue-books, trade reports and _ casual 
hearsay. 


Meanwhile, foreign races of different standards 
and colour from ourselves, answering to the urge 
of the economic whip of over-population and 
under-employment, are casting hungry, specu- 
lative eyes on the huge untenanted lands that lie 
within the British Empire. Meanwhile, also, we 
in Great Britain are entering upon a period when 
our capacity to support our present numbers is 
highly dubious and when migration will offer 
itself less as an alternative than as a crying 
necessity. 

Certainly if the will-to-work lies dormant much 
longer, and industrial unrest continues to in- 
tensify the dislocation wrought by the war, the 
broad choice before hundreds of thousands of 
our urban populace will be either a process of 
slow suffocation at home or migration to the 
ampler skies and the wider chances of Greater 
Britain. Upon our rural population the stress 
will be lighter, and it is precisely one of the 
points to be settled in conference with the over- 
seas authorities that a scheme of inter-Imperial 
migration should take account of our agricultural 
conditions and avoid as far as possible still further 
depleting our already under-populated country- 
side. 

Migration to be successful and of advantage 
both to Great Britain and the Empire, must be a 


_ well-weighed undertaking. Trusting to the light 


of nature, or to kangaroo leaps in the dark, is of 
no use. The toll of preventible hardship and 
failure which has too frequently accompanied 
migration hitherto has its roots in a refusal to 
understand that the Dominions are not replicas 
of Great Britain. Climate, industrial conditions, 
the social and mental atmosphere, the community 
spirit and pursuits and attitudes, are all different. 
The contrast between the smooth, convention- 
riddled routine of British life and the careless 
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spacious fluidity of life in the Dominions is razor- 
edged. The trained specialised worker in the 
British factory will rank as helpless, unskilled 
labour in the prairie, in the bush, or in the ‘* back- 
blocks down under.’’ What is required of a pro- 
spector, or a lumberjack, or of a worker on a 
fruit farm or a cattle ranch is a sealed book to the 
untravelled British artisan, to the public school- 
boy, and to the educated man of small means. 
Nor are British women any better prepared for 
the problems and conditions to be faced in the 
Dominions. They go out too often wholly inex- 
perienced and lacking in elasticity. 

The days have gone when overseas employers 
would hire, pay and teach employees their jobs. 
Yet to ask the newly-arrived migrant to spend his 
time and savings on learning how to work is to 
impose on him a heavy and indeed disastrous 
handicap. He ought to have learned that before 
he left Great Britain. He ought to have had 
access to a training camp where he could gain 
some insight into the conditions of overseas life 
and work and some familiarity with overseas tools 
and implements. Such camps or schools or settle- 
ments, under joint home and overseas manage- 
ment and instruction, are the preliminary to any 
sound policy of migration; and if they were pro- 
perly organised they would serve as the starting 
point for overseas settlement in village community 
groups on _ co-operative lines. Information, 
medical supervision, and training—these are the 
three essentials if inter-Imperial migration is to 
develop into a more ordered and productive enter- 
prise. The would-be settler, while he is still in 
Great Britain, should have far better means than 
exist at present of finding out all that he wishes 
to know about the country to which his thoughts 
are turning; he should be able to assure himself 
in advance that neither he nor any of his family 
will be turned back on the ground of disease; and 
he should have at his disposal organised facilities 
for learning something, even if it were no more 
than the rudiments, of the strange life he is about 
to embrace. 


COBWEBS 


VERY day is an anniversary to some-one, 

who by celebrating it endeavours to lay hold 

of flying time and bid him stand and deliver 
of his hoarded increase. It is not entirely an illu- 
sion that days may be resummoned from the past 
and lived again. A day has been a great day in 
our lives; we have been born or married, and we say 
that we will set apart this same day in every year 
aS an anniversary. That is the essence of a suc- 
cessful anniversary—that the thing which it cele- 
brates should be so unusual that it will stand out in 
distinction from all the other days in the year. With 
what enthusiasm, for example, does your little boy 
not regard the approach of that date which is the 
anniversary of his birth and entrance into this 
world! In his brief and limited experience of life 
the little man can imagine nothing comparable in 
importance to this occasion, and nothing which 
ought to be so much a matter for general rejoicing, 
for the receiving of gifts and eating of cakes. His 
delight in his birthday is the unconscious expres- 
sion of his delight in life itself, and the day which 
he most celebrates is the anniversary of the day on 
which life was given tohim, But as we grow older, 


our birthdays assume a different aspect. We are 
first assailed with doubt as to the degree of benefit 
which we ourselves derived from being born. To 
every reflecting person there are moments—morbid, 
| admit-—when the birthday appears as an occasion 
which should be celebrated in sackcloth and ashes; 
but there are others, more natural, in which our 
chief desire is not to remember or celebrate our 
birthdays at all, or to be reminded of the number 
of them, or of the increased rapidity with which 
they are flying past. Between the ages of 30 and 
80 there is nothing in a birthday to make it in itself 
an occasion for mere rejoicing for an intelligent 
man or woman. Up to the age of 30 some of us 
are still growing up, or think we are; after the age 
of 80 there is a kind of grim triumph in having 
held the approaching enemy so long at bay, and 
adding another credit mark to the score that life 
keeps against death. 

The child has but one anniversary—his birthday. 
But in the course of the flying years more and more 
things happen to us and to the surrounding world 
into which our lives become merged ; there are more 
and more dates to be remembered and celebrated, 
until the fact that a day is an anniversary hardly 
distinguishes it from any other day, and if we lived 
long enough, every day would be an anniversary, 
and we should live only in the past. For such oc- 
casions are successful in inverse proportion to the 
number of them; and they should give ample 
occasion both for anticipation and retrospect. Here 
again the child has the best of it. Do you not 
remember how you counted the days before your 
birthday or Christmas, and began, while yet per- 
haps the distance separating you from it could be 
reckoned in months, to mark off the intervening 
days one by one on a printed caiendar? That was 
the pure joy of anticipation. And retrospect, by 
no means so acute or undilute a pleasure, is still 
one of the principal ways in which the human in- 
telligence can eke out and multiply its experience. 
The anniversary, properly isolated from other days, 
and with a space of ordinary life before and behind 
it, should be looked back upon with feelings pro- 
portionate to those with which we looked forward 
to it. It should spread out its: influences before 
and after itself, like a hawthorn tree on a dry night 
as one approaches and passes it on the road. 

This should be true, I think, even of those sad 
anniversaries which we keep, not with outward 
observances, but in our hearts. Laying a wreath 
on a grave, although it is a symbol of remembrance, 
is in reality an act of oblivion; the wreath is left to 
die, while we go away and think of something else. 
It is surely wiser to meditate not so much on what 
we have lost, as on the many good and delightful 
things which the companionship of our departed 
friend brought us. If you are travelling with some- 
one who at a certain point takes another road and 
goes his way, you do not wish, however much you 
mav miss him, to go back to the place where you 
parted, and mourn. Rather vou cheer your own 
solitary journey with the memory of pleasant com- 
panionship which he has left. And the people we 
love are but fellow-travellers who walk in our com- 
pany a part of the way through life, and at some 
point or other drop off, or turn aside into another 
road. 

There are people who would keep no anniver- 
saries ; who say, “‘ I don’t want to be reminded that 
this or that thing happened years ago’; and who 
regard every annual recurrence of some marked day 
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as a tactless reminder, a writ served upon them by 
fate, with notice to quit at some time as yet un- 
specified. That is surely rather a panic-stricken 
view of life. If we are to be thrown into a state of 
agitation just because we are reminded that another 
year has passed away, we might as well indulge in 
it every day, and every moment when the clock 
ticks. After all, the passage of years ought not to 
be regarded as an unmitigated calamity. We talk 
about the brevity of life as ill, but life is a cycle; if 
it be ideally lived, its end is just as natural and 
welcome as any other change. Every age possesses 
peculiar advantages and peculiar disabilities; and 
they who refuse to grow old naturally and make 
the best of every age are like dissipated people who 
refuse to go to bed, but sit up all night. It is 
natural to want to go to sleep at the end of the day ; 
and to want to sit up through the night of life in- 
stead of going gracefully to bed when the time 
comes, argues an intemperate, disordered, and in- 
deed foolish disposition. 

Therefore let us keep the cobwebs brushed off 
our monuments, and not be afraid of our days of 
remembrance, nor be thrown into a panic by the 
thoughts they suggest. If in changing and diffi- 
cult times we find anticipation too disturbing, let 
us indulge in a little retrospect instead. There is 
a long road to look back upon, and no dangers 
threaten us there; they are all past. 


FILSON YOUNG. 


MANTEGNA FOR TWOPENCE 


OMETHING grates in the solemn statement 
that the King, on the advice of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and at the recommendation of 

the First Commissioner of Works, consented to a 
charge of 2d. per head to visitors who wish to see 
the nine tempera paintings by Mantegna, illus- 
trating ‘ The Triumph of Julius Cesar’ in their 
new home in the Orangery, at Hampton Court. 
Tuppence! It is almost laughable. You can see 
the Great Vine, within a stone’s throw of the 
Mantegnas, for half that price—one penny. A 
shilling would have been a more dignified sum for 
the Mantegnas. It costs me one and tenpence to 
see the latest Sherlock Holmes instalment at my 
favourite Cinema, and in Bond Street I was asked 
seventy-five shillings for one silk shirt. Prices are 
topsy-turvy now-a-days. 

Yet there is reason, and economical rectitude, 
which might stand as an example to other govern- 
ing bodies, in making this plebeian charge of 2d. 
to enter the Orangery at Hampton Court. It is 
reckoned that the cost to the public exchequer of 
making the alterations in the Orangery will be 
paid back through the tuppences in two years, and 
that thereafter the Mantegnas wili be earning about 
fifty per cent. What a triumph for art! But the 
Great Vine is a still better money-getter. Last 
vear it drew in over £900. 

Here, the average man, or the ‘‘ heashe ’’ which, 
I understand, is the newly coined word to indicate 
both men and women, may ask, ‘‘ Why hang pic- 
- tures in an Orangery, anyhow?” It is a long 
story, and the vicissitudes of these nine Mantegnas, 
which have been one of the glories of Hampton 
Court for nearly three hundred years, make a still 
longer history streaming back to Mantua and the 
years between 1485 and 1494 when they were 
painted, J may refer the reader to a truly excellent 


little book by Mr. Ernest Law, called ‘ Mantegna’s 
Triumph of Julius Czesar,’ wherein the whole story 
is set forth by one who has made Hampton Court 
Palace his special and intimate study, and who 
writes with a somewhat rare naturalness and 
enthusiasm. 

But the Orangery! For the first time in my 
life I feel inclined to be critical of Sir Christopher 
Wren. How he who designed that most beautiful 
Orangery for Queen Anne in Kensington Gardens 
could have built the commonplace building at 
Hampton Court passes wonder. But that is not 
the worst offence. The building is tolerable; but 
its long brick length with twenty-one windows, 
completely hides the glorious Tudor buildings built 
in the time of the Cardinal. Perhaps Sir Christo- 
pher had no choice, for Queen Anne’s heart was 
set, not on architecture, but on orange trees, rare 
plants, blue china and objets. 

“‘Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes 

tea. 

Queen Anne, pottering among her plants, had no 
eye for the work of those Tudor men, who builded 
beautifully by instinct, and better than they knew. 
Dutch William tried to make Hampton Court 
more regal, but although his additions are worthy, 
what are they compared to Henry VIII.’s magnifi- 
cent great hall, which Mr. Law rightly calls ‘‘ the 
most gorgeous extant example of the internal 
decoration of a Tudor Palace ’’? and think of the 
Tudor chimneys of Hampton Court that crinkle 
proudly to the skies. Most later architects seem 
ashamed of chimneys : they camouflage them ; they 
appear to imagine that a mere domestic appurten- 
ance should be discreetly ignored. The Tudor men 
gloried in them, as they gloried in the other two 
great sign-marks of the home—the fireplace and the 
front door. 

But the question is still unagswered—How did 
the Mantegnas oust from the Orangery the orange 
trees, exotic plants, and in later days gardening 
flotsam and jetsam, for in Edwardian and Georgian 
times the Orangery had become a mere winter 
shelter, and a home for spades, rakes, mowers, and 
such-like. 

First, it is necessary briefly to trace the history 
of the Mantegnas, even at the risk of repeating what 
every school-boy and leader-writer knows. 

It was the young Marchese Francesco Gonzaga, 
little more than eighteen vears of age, who gave 
Mantegna the commission for the ‘ Triumph of 
Julius Cesar.’ The artist was engaged upon it at 
intervals, for nine vears, no doubt aware that it 
was growing into his masterpiece, and the summit 
of his achievement. In 1494 the Marchesa, 
Isabella d’Este, who had married Francesco Gon- 
zaga, showed the ‘ Triumph’ with pride to 
Giovanni dé Medici. About 1506 the pictures were 
removed to San Sebastiano, and there, in the 
palace, they remained for upwards of an hundred 
and twenty years. But the mighty have a way of 
falling, and a later Gonzaga, being in difficulties, 
listened to the wily and disinterested Daniel Nys, 
art-agent for Charles I., and weighed his guineas, 
with the result that after much trouble, and some 
delay, the Mantegnas arrived at Hampton Court, 
where they were displayed “‘ in one of the great 
Tudor galleries or chambers.” 

At the time of the Commonwealth, which, being 
godly, cared nothing about art, they were offered 
for sale at £1,000: happily there were no bidders. 
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When the times quietened they were re-hung, 
moved again and again, and finally came to rest in 
the ‘‘ Communication Gallery,’’ where they re- 
mained until the middle of the Great War, when 
they were removed again out of the reach of bombs. 
This year they were hung in a cleaned and re- 
novated Orangery. Two bay trees remain—very 
pleasant to look upon; and as the wall of the 
Orangery is over long, even for nine pictures, each 
nine feet square, the vacant spaces have been filled 
with four copies of Titian and others, which look 
to me quite out of place. So few people understand 
the eloquence of empty space. Mantegna is so 
great that he should be honoured with contiguous 
bare walls. 

Again a question: how do these austere Man- 
tegnas look in a lively Orangery? The answer is 
that it isa silly place for them. When I was there, 
the sun, in spite of blinds, streamed in from the 
many tall windows, and struck dazzingly at the 
glass on the pictures, so that often I had to dodge 
and twist my head to see anything at all of Man- 
tegna’s grave and intense designs. The pictures 
are still framed, and therefore severed from one 
another, which is not at all what Mantegna wanted. 
He intended that the nine pictures should present 
one single entity, the procession moving onwards, 
the scenes connected by pilasters, behind which the 
spectator can imagine the Triumph winding. That 
this was Mantegna’s intention is evident by, to 
quote one instance, the fact that the trumpet affixed 
to the lips of a herald in Picture V. is continued 
gaily in Picture IV. As now shown, the frames 
cut the procession into sections, as the excited Irish 
St. Patrick’s Day cavalcade in New York is 
chopped up to allow the cross-street traffic to pass. 

Let me be quite clear on this point. Every 
connoisseur knows that the presentation of Man- 
tegna’s masterpiece in the Orangery is quite wrong. 
So do the Surveyor of the King’s pictures and 
Mr. Ernest Law, who not having the funds to 
build a proper gallery, have made shift with an 
Orangery. So does Mr. Roger Fry, who, as an 
expert in the technicalities of tempera painting, 
was called in to see if it was possible to remove 
Laguerre’s ‘‘ restorations.’’ It was hopeless. 

Laguerre has been found out and execrated, and 
Verrio is now classed with house-painters. Pope 
knew :— 

‘“ On painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 
Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre.”’ 

It was Laguerre who, in the reign of William III. 
evilly and bumptiously repainted the ‘ Triumph,’ 
so that now, although the grave and gorgeous de- 
sign is pure Mantegna, much of the work is 
plastered with the chromo-colouring of Laguerre. 
But something remains, lovely passages here and 
there, for example, the gold on blue body-piece of 
the Ethiopian in Number 1—which is lovely, pure, 
faded Mantegna. 

The advantage of a masterpiece is that you can 
look at it again and again, and each time some new 
wonder or beauty is revealed. I shall never re- 
visit the Great Vine, although it costs but one 
penny, but I plan nine visits to the Mantegnas at 
twopence a time, and on each visit I shall concen- 
trate on one picture, peering through cheap-jack 
Laguerre to the great Paduan, who knew Donatello, 
who can to-day turn an Orangery into a shrine, and 


who can ennoble 2d. 
C. Lewis HInp. 


AN UNMETROPOLITAN 
CITY 


HERE are curious lessons enough to be 

learnt in Dublin, even if the exaltation 

and cross-currents of crisis in the national 
history be set on one side and forgotten. The 
astonishing ease with which this elimination of 
crisis can in fact be accomplished is in itself a key 
to understanding. There is enough in Dublin to 
quicken memory and to stir the pulses of imagina- 
tion. The Mansion House alone is a rich store- 
house of the past. If politics mean anything at all 
in the life of a nation, surely the mighty shade of 
Daniel O’Connell, the Liberator and the Great Be- 
traver, should bring one to the very heart of Ire- 
land. And there is more than this. There is 
College Green to waken memories of Grattan; 
Trinity itself recalling Berkeley, Lecky, and a host 
of others; St. Patrick’s given over for all time to 
that one terrific ghost; Phoenix Park with its in- 
numerable approaches to the soul of tragedy. There 
are names enough. There is history enough—and 
recent history. The gaunt skeleton of the Post 
Office should tell a tale. The ever-present, thin 
groups in Dawson Street, watching, even on or- 
dinary days, the goings in and the goings out of 
the Irish national leaders—these should tell a tale 
also. But for the expectant visitor to the Irish 
capital there is something absent. 

The secret lies in the nature of the metropolis of 
a modern nation State. It is the temple of the 
middle class. For good or for evil it is the all- 
absorbing social and commercial centre of the 
national middle-class life. Those who may, live 
there. Those who may not, accept its decrees with- 
out question and make an ultimate haven in its 
midst their holiest aspiration. But Ireland, with 
its passionately land-holding peasantry and _ its 
comparatively slender industrial development, has 
no middle-class in the accepted sense. The small- 
ness of its proletariat has spared it the existence of 
a middle-class and spared it also the rigidity of 
social relations which the existence of such a class 
produces. Careless goodwill never yet succeeded in 
filtering through a large and socially organised 
bourgeoisie. 

There is no looking to Dublin as there is to Lon- 
don and to other capital cities. It is sometimes urged 
that London is too great for England. Canadians 
and South Africans have even urged that it is too 
great for the Empire. Dublin will never stand in 
that relation to the rest of Ireland. In so far as it 
has a past, it is a past with the mark of England set 
upon it. It has, indeed, played no mean part in 
the more recent phases of the national tragedy, but 
the countryside has played an even greater part. 
In the County of Clare, where the green site of 
Brian Boru’s seat of power slopes down towards the 
Shannon, you will feel yourself nearer to the heart 
of Ireland than in any city. Poets and seers seek 
out their national being in the West. 

For this reason Dublin creates its singular im- 
pression on the mind as if the whole city were an 
example of fashion in decay without ever having 
attained to fashionable actuality. Its main streets 
are broad and pleasant enough; its monuments are 
not ignoble; its social life is active and has main- 
tained continuous activity since Thackeray, or 
James Grant, or Meredith described its gaieties. 
Yet the dominant impression is that left by the vast 
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squares with their portentous uniformity. Here 
you can understand,*what elsewhere in Ireland is 
an inexplicable mystery, the Irishman of Lever 
and Lover, the Irishman of caricature and of the 
music-hall stage, the Lrishman who has been so in- 
finite a jest to a world which cannot appreciate that 
Ireland has ceased to understand its humour. In 
the National Portrait Gallery the portraits of Curran 
and of Lecky will bring that Irishman before you. 
But there too you may find the delicate water-col- 
ours of Hone, which have nothing of Dublin, but 
have each their own fragment of that national 
memory, that consciousness of imaginative ancestry, 
which has come to reawakening in Ireland. 

So Dublin stands—an unmetropolitan capital, 
partly because the pale has left its host of memories 
in her keeping, partly because Ireland is no land 
of stately cities, but a land of waters, of spaces, and 
of hills, a land for men to love the earth and live by 
it, a land where men might be poor without im- 
poverishment, because it is a land where men may 
dream and not be fools. 


BRAINS AND FACILITIES 


T has occurred to me more than once that the 

British Theatre is an institution which merits 

the close and careful attention of the educa- 
tional enthusiast; who might, when he plans the 
uplifting of mankind through training and environ- 
ment, pause a moment to consider and account for 
the fact that Shakespeare was born of an undramatic 
race, the English. He might ponder, further, cer- 
tain other and more recent facts in connection with 
the British Theatre. Firstly, that Shaw who, 
because he thinks arrestingly in terms of the stage, 
is the most influential, most translated of modern 
dramatists, is likewise the product of a country 
whose theatre, taken all round, is frankly super- 
ficial and time-serving ; and secondly, that Charlie 
Chaplin, the pioneer of art in the screen drama, is 
a native of the British Isles. A native, that is to 
say, of a country where gesture is not instinctive, 
and where the picture-haunting population would 
appear to be completely satisfied by an unsubtle 
mixture of buffoonery, kisses and machine-made, 
everyday realism. 

The significance for the educationist of the above- 
mentioned eminent persons lies in the practical cer- 
tainty that they have none of them been helped by 
their environment. France, where the critical 
faculty flourishes and the tradition of the theatre, 
like that of the right word, is lasting, has produced 
through the ages no poet-dramatist to equal the 
Englishman, Shakespeare; Germany, for all her 
deliberate cult of the intellectual drama, has no 
modern influence to set against the influence of 
Shaw ; and actors of races which are naturally his- 
trionic and given to gesture have not yet mastered 
as completely as ‘‘ Charlie ’’ the technique and 
possibilities of the film. A permissible inference 
is that it is not facilities, educational or atmos- 
pheric, but something more like downright dis- 
couragement, that is needed to produce the first-rate 
type of achievement. 

Facilities, no doubt, are needed by the second- 
rate mind, very badly needed by the third, the 
fourth, and the fifth-rate; without the facilities 
afforded by the Board of Education, it is doubtful 
if the majority of our fellow-citizens would be able 
to decipher the racing odds in their evening paper 


or spell through the frequent explanations which 
supplement the action of drama thrown upon the 
screen. But to get the full value from a first-class 
mind—the last ounce of brain out of Shakespeare 
and his like—it may be you have to withdraw the 
facilities that are granted to the common run of 
men. It may be that the best service you can 
render the first-class intellect is to let it wrestle un- 
aided with its opposite, the mind unintelligent; to 
pit it, in the dramatist, against the noisy, uncritical 
type of audience that taught him his contempt for 
democracy. In the same way, if on a lower plane, 
Charlie Chaplin’s perception of the possible sub- 
tleties of film acting has in all probability been 
rendered more acute by contact with the density 
ot others, by the artist’s revolt against the com- 
monplace which his audience were willing to 
accept; while the best method of sharpening the 
wits and ideas of a Shaw was to place him in an 
atmosphere, such as that of modern theatrical 
England, where originality is not only at a dis- 
count, but actively dreaded and avoided. The real 
and fundamental obstacle to a run of ‘ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,’ for instance, was not the 
fiat of the censor of plays, but the stubborn, senti- 
mental tradition that an English drama must have 
a sympathetic ’’ heroine. 

The stimulating effect on the first-rate intellect 
of lack of facilities, even downright discourage- 
ment, is not only to be seen in the theatre; my own 
attention was called to it in quite another connec- 
tion, by the chance and wondering remark of a 
learned professor of ‘‘ alien enemy ”’ extraction. 
He was puzzled, he told me, to understand why 
England, with her ridiculously low average of 
scientific education, should have managed to pro- 
duce, in the nineteenth century, greater scientific 
thinkers than Germany. And a month or two 
later, in far-removed surroundings, a Frenchwoman 
echoed his wonder; how was it, she queried, that 
English literature stood where it did, when the 
majority of supposedly educated Englishmen were 
destitute of the critical sense and had no under- 
standing of, no love for, the well-written word? 
The two, between them, set me puzzling in my 
turn; seeking an explanation of the phenomenon 
both had remarked, the phenomenon typified by 
Shakespeare in an undramatic England; and com- 
ing nearer to understand it when I remembered 
that women with all their facilities for cookery, can 
seldom cook royally, in the grand, easy manner of 
the chef. Vatel, who fell upon his sword because 
the fish was late, was of the sex whom tradition 
dissuades from the art of the kitchen; the swarm- 
ing majority of female cooks has left us no record 
of a woman so conscious of the dignity of her call- 
ing that she died rather than dishonour it. 

It is a truism that you cannot breed genius by 
taking pains with its training ; that attempts to lead 
it in the way it should go have so far resulted in 
women cooks, in well-bred art and secondary, 
academic thought. But there is a certain promise 
(not only for the theatre), in the reverse of the above 
proposition ; the likelihood that first-class achieve- 
ment usually produces itself as a form of protest 
against its surroundings, and draws strength and 
vigour from its very lack of facilities. There is 
plenty of support for the protest theory of achieve- 
ment. Out of the mass of Russian illiteracy and 
ignorance has emerged, from time to time, an art 
that is more than well-bred, and a thought that is 
more than academic; while a charming little pas- 
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toral ditty, to be found in any French nursery song- 
book, is one of the few enduring contributions made 
by actual Terrorism to literature. Russian intel- 
lect reacted to its squalid surroundings as ‘ II pleut, 
bergére ’ reacted to the French Revolution, as the 
thunderous piety of Jewish prophets once reacted 
to the mass of Jewish godlessness. 

The prospect, then, as regards the British 
Theatre is cheering. Its lack of ideas has already 
provided us with Shaw; and, as Russian ignorance 
produced Tolstoi and Tourguéniev, as Jewish god- 
lessness resulted in Isaiah, so theatrical tasteless- 
ness must provoke, in the end, an art that is subtle 
and delicate. For the educationist the position is 
less simple and hopeful; if the first-rate intellect 
can only be obtained by a process of discourage- 
ment and revolt against surroundings, he will have 
to consider what degree of educational discourage- 
ment is necessary in order to keep up that supply 
of first-rate intellect which is vital to the world’s 
existence. 

In the theatre, happily, that problem does not 
arise. The theatre, naturally and without the 
slightest effort, can provide any first-rate intellect 
with all the discouragement required for its highest 
development. 

CiceLy HaMILTON. 


VERSE 


THE VEERING HOURS 


LEADEN East, and morning ; 
Cold mist below the terrace ; 

On the windows rain; Work that brings no gain, 
No joy, no solace. 


Firelight on the ceiling, 
And stars above the moor; 
A wind from the West, and a heart at rest, 
Enfranchised, sure. 
Susan Hicks BEACH. 


THE LATEST ELECTION 
GENERAL NICHOLSON loquitur 


S Whig (or Tory) did my grandsire live ; 
My sire as Liberal (or Conservative). 
But I, more complex, to St. Stephen’s haste, 
As Independent—Constitutional—Conservative— 
Anti-Waste. 
I. A. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SOVIETISM’S FAMINE VICTIMS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


SIR,—The Lord Mayor of London, the Presi- 
dent of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
several members of the notorious ‘‘ Council of 
Action ’’ of our Trade Unions, and a bunch of 
well-known British communists have signed an 
appeal to the British public on behalf of the famine 
victims of Russian Sovietism. 

May I point out that there are other victims of 
the Soviet system who are at least equally deserv- 
ing of our sympathy and assistance ?—many of us 
might think even more so. 

Here within these Isles we have nearly 30,000 
British subjects—victims of the murder gang 


which usurped the reins of power in Russia— 
who have escaped from that hapless country after 
being robbed of all their worldly possessions and 
subjected to indescribable sufferings and _in- 
dignities. 

Practically the whole of this number are de- 
pendent on charity for the bare means of subsist- 
ence; nearly a thousand of them are believed to 
be maintained out of the rates, and many of them 
perhaps domiciled in British workhouses. 

The British Government, when making its so- 
called ‘‘ Trading ’’ Agreements with the authors 
of these iniquities, made no stipulation for the 
compensation of their British victims, and now | 
read in the Board of Trade Journal that the Bank 
of England is to be the repository for vast quan- 
tities of the stolen gold and valuables of the 
Soviet Government, swollen, of course, by the 
thefts to which I have alluded, and by the con- 
fiscation of millions of pounds’ worth of property 
belonging to British shareholders in Russian 
enterprises. 

We are asked to believe that this deposited 
gold is to be used for the purchase of British 
goods; much more probably it is to be used for 
Bolshevist propaganda in the British Empire. In 
any event, why should the British public be ex- 
horted to refill the corn-bins of Russia—which our 
Prime Minister told us the other day were bulg- 
ing with grain awaiting export—whilst English- 
men driven from Russia are starving? And why 
should the British taxpayer be expected to feed 
the starving Red armies of Russia, so long as the 
Soviet Government has millions of gold lying in 
the Bank of England. 

Let it be well noted that the official Press of the 
Soviet authorities is already protesting loudly 
against foreign control over the distribution of any 
food or articles that may be sent from abroad for 
Sovietism’s famine victims. 

I make no secret of the fact that I am one of the 
plundered. 

Yours, etc., 
HERBERT ALLEN. 


AN IRISH REPUBLIC 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—May I draw the attention of your readers 
to articles appearing in the Morning Post by Mr. 
Harold Cox, one of the greatest living exponents 
of political economy? Mr. Cox is supporting Mr. 
De Valera’s claim for an Irish Republic, and I 
venture to think that we Irishmen who remain 


loyal to the British Crown, should welcome Mr. 


Cox’s arguments and should give our votes to 
Mr. De Valera for the following reason. 

As a Republic, Ireland, an agricultural—mainly 
pastoral—country, cannot hope to maintain a 
population of 44 millions. When, for instance, the 
last Tommy Atkins has sailed away from the 
Emerald Isle, such towns as Fermoy, Cahir, 
Clonmel, Athlone and Newbridge must cease to 
exist, as their populations obtain their livelihood 
from the soldiers garrisoned therein. 

The Irish Republican government will find it 
impossible to obtain revenue for the purposes of 
education, insurance, old age pensions, pauper 
relief, etc., and, without any exaggeration, it may 
be computed that Ireland’s population, by 
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emigration and race-suicide, will rapidly sink to 
two millions. 

Now, as it is quite certain that, whatever be the 
polity of the Irish under self-government, they 
will remain Irish by nature and temperament and 
will not cease to be discontented, or to be a nuis- 
ance to England, we, loyalists, will be grateful 
to Mr. de Valera because, instead of 44, we shall 
only have 2 millions of disgruntled Irishmen to 
placate. 

Next year, thanks to Lenin and Trotsky, the 
Russian de Valera and Michael Collins, there will 
be plenty of room on the banks of the Volga for 
would-be Irish settlers. 

Yours, etc., 
H. MONTMORENCY. 


ARAB AND ZIONIST 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—Dr. Weizmann’s idea of a Conference 
between the Arabs and Zionists with a view to 
arriving at some workable agreement is not new. 
The Palestine people have not accepted the Bal- 
four Declaration, and will not accept it. Repeated 
protestations have been made through its Repre- 
sentative Societies, Congresses and Institutions, 
because it believes that the terms of the declara- 
tion are self-contradictory and cannot be har- 
monised in their execution. The present unhappy 
state of Palestine and the recent disturbances that 
took place there are ample proof of this. The Arab 
Delegation, therefore, cannot enter into negotia- 
tions on the basis of this Declaration. The 
Delegation has come to England to put its case 
before the British Government and the British 
public, and to show the danger of putting this 
Declaration into effect. Furthermore, the Delega- 
tion has come to obtain for the people of Palestine 
the safeguarding of their civil, political and 
economic rights. 

Yours, etc., 
S. JAMAL, 
Secretary, Arab Delegation. 


ENGLISH BOYS IN INDIA 
To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REVIEW. 


SIR,—Would you kindly allow me to call atten- 
tion to the existence of English boys educated in 
India? If the inhabitants of any given town or 
village in England were to be planted down in 
India, only a limited number would be able to 
afford to send their boys home for education. But 
boys in India will have to meet Indians in open 
competition, and unless they are as well educated, 
they will go to the wall. It is open to them to go to 
any of the Indian University Colleges. What they 
require is an English hostel under English manage- 
ment with as much as possible of the spirit of an 
English University whilst they are attending Indian 
University Colleges. 

For the last three years I have been raising money 
in India for such a hostel. There is a representa- 
tive committee in India, including the present and 
late Vice-Chancellors of the Punjab University, 
and amongst those who have given are Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu. University educa- 
tion is needed for those going to the Engineering 


College at Roorkee, the Forest College at Dehra 
Dun, the Medical College at Lahore, the Syden- 
ham College of Commerce at Bombay and all the 
Imperial services for which there is now recruiting 
in India. The hostel is to accommodate a Warden 
and 25 Students. After three years’ work in India 
I have raised R.50,000. This together with the 
Government grant will pay for the site and a small 
hostel for 16 students. But there are already 18 
students, and £5,000 are urgently needed to com- 
plete the scheme and provide for an endowment 
fund. Times are hard at home, but there is such 
a thing as the call of blood. At every school and 
university I have been to at home, I am told that 
the rising generation do not want to go out to India. 
That in itself will show that bovs in India whose 
parents cannot afford to send them home for educa- 
tion are in a difficult position, and I hope that there 
will be those who will see to it that these boys, more 
than half of whom are sons of British soldiers, do 
not go to the wall for want of an adequate education. 

Donations may be sent either direct to the 
Younghusband Hostel Fund Account at the Alli- 
ance Bank of Simla, Old Broad Street, E.C., or to 
me at the Church Imperial Club, 75, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W., and will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Yours, etc., 
OswaALD YOUNGHUSBAND. 


THE OVERWHELMING BURDENS ON 
LAND 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—Do you not consider that the time has 
come for Parliament to direct its attention to the 
now overwhelming taxation placed upon land? 
With the whole world crying out for the produce 
from the land, it seems little short of madness to 
snow it under with ever-increasing burdens, such 
as it now has to carry. The present imposts on 
land can only be described as crushing, grinding, 
and unjust: and it is to be hoped that Parliament 
will take action for its relief before it is too late. 

No doubt, the policy of the Government during 
the past has been to prevent the accumulation of 
large estates in single hands—and to a large extent 
this result has now been obtained. But, with the 
income tax 6s. in the pound, rates and taxes trebled 
and quadrupled, and the death duties more than 
double, unless some relief is shortly given, rural 
England will be ruined. 

Few, I think (except those who have to pay them) 
realise in any way the blighting and paralysing 
effect on land of the present Death Duties. Take 
the case of an estate of £100,000, which a few years 
ago would have paid 7 to 9 per cent. of its value, 
but which now has to pay 15 per cent. It is quite 
easy to see that such a huge burden on the top of 
all the other taxation is as unjust as it is impolitic. 

But what I should like to draw your attention to 
is the far worse plight of the landowners in Ireland. 
In England there is free sale of land—and anyone 
who has to pay these huge taxes, is at any rate 
able, should he wish, to sell land to pay the taxes. 
In Ireland he cannot—because there is at present in 
Ireland no free sale for land. And the reason is 
because no one will bid for it until they see what the 
terms of the promised Compulsory Land Purchase 
Bill of the Government’s may be. 
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But this is not all. In England, it is permissible 
for anyone paying Death Duties to surrender land 
to the Inland Revenue Commissioners to the value 
of the tax. But in Ireland this is not allowed, 
though it well might be. 

Surely under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment should either reduce the percentage of the 
Death Duty tax, or spread the payment of it over a 
larger number of years than pertains at the present 
time. 

Yours, etc., 
ey S. A. Cossy 

Stradbally Hall, Queen’s County 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The Children’s Country Holidays Fund 
urgently needs. donations. This Fund provides a 
fortnight in the country for poor children from 
the London elementary schools. Hundreds of 
these children live in districts from which even a 
park or other open space is difficult of access, 
especially to those cumbered with the care of 
younger brethren and perambulators. To such 
children the holidays can bring no invigoration 
of mind or body, and the heat this summer has 
taken a particularly heavy toll of their vitality. 
The fortnight in a country cottage builds up the 
physical strength and takes the children into a 
world of significant small things, the joy of every 
country child, but outside the ken and dreams of 
the poor little Londoner. 

A donation of £1 will provide a fortnight in 
the country for a child. Cheques, payable to the 
Earl of Arran, should be sent to 18, Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.z2. 

I am allowed to say that the Duke of York has 
expressed himself as being deeply interested in 
the Fund, and that His Royal Highness trusts 
that this appeal will meet with a genuine and 
hearty response. 

Yours, etc., 
Francis Morris, 
Chairman of the Fund. 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


SIR,—It appears very doubtful whether the 
House of Commons Committee engaged in con- 
sidering animal performances at places of public 
entertainment are making any progress by taking 
evidence from showmen as to their treatment of 
the animals which they depend on for their living. 

Even if it is proved that certain individuals are 
humane, and possibly to a certain extent fond of 
their beasts, that only begs the general question. 

I submit that the Committee should set them- 
selves to ascertain the following points :— 

(a) Whether it is probable that animals in train- 
ing are subjected to treatment causing terror, pain, 
misery and wretchedness. 

(b) Whether the trained animals lead an_ un- 
natural and unhappy existence. Unless these 


queries can be definitely answered in the negative, 
this exploiting of dumb animals for profit should 
be condemned and prohibited. 

As to (a), probability only can be aimed at, as 
no trainer will allow disinterested witnesses to see 


him at work. This fact in itself is significant. 
Many animals are also trained abroad. 

My own experience in dog training for sporting 
purposes leads me to believe that the complicated 
tricks recognised on the stage could not be taught 
without the most painful discipline. 

It also tells me that immediate, unhesitating, and 
invariable obedience, as required for public per- 
formances, is the most unnatural and difficult of all 
things to instil into the dog. If this is the case 
with the dog, by nature anxious and willing to 
serve man, what about wild creatures, some of 
which are caught full grown, and then beaten, 
drugged and dragged into the performance of in- 
sane ‘‘ stunts ’’ for the amusement of a brainless 
section of the public ? 

With regard to (b), it must inevitably be found 
that the trained animal is doomed to a life spent 
principally in a travelling box, either being dumped 
about on the railway, or in darkness or artificial 
light in the cellars of music halls. 

No freedom is possible, as these music halls are 
always situated in the centres of densely populated 
towns. 

Yours, etc., 
Stuart C. Houston. 


ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—Your correspondent (August 20, p. 235) 
should have‘noticed that an Arabic text of this 
story was published by Professor Macdonald in 
the Journal of the R. Asiatic Society for 1g10, 
PPp- 333-386, from a Bodleian MS. In his intro- 
ductory remarks the editor discusses the relation 
between this text and that which was employed by 
Galland. 

Yours, etc., 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

Oxford. 


UNDERGROUND POSTERS 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


SIR,—The Underground Railways, though 
declared to be short of money, have for some time 
shown great enterprise in posters, giving us fan- 
tastic maps, flowers and parrots, gracious figures 
like Queen Guinevere, and moral sentiments due to 
Marcus Aurelius, though not credited to him. All 
these things I appreciate and more or less under- 
stand. But I fail to be attracted by scenery which 
includes purple horses, blue trees, blue human 
figures, and brilliant vermilion railway trucks. Do 
artists really begin to see these strange colours 
with their own eyes; or is it the rule of the latest 
Paulo-post Cubism that nothing should be painted 
as it appears to the normal eye? I am the more 
interested because I read somewhere that the best 
pupils of some art school are responsible for these 
designs. In latter-day poetry I have observed a 
golden primrose flourishing here and there, but the 
colours are not so frankly fantastic there as in these 
posters. Anything is welcome as a change after 
the insipid types which prevail on the chocolate 
box and other spheres of advertisement, but is all 
this colour madness necessary, or is it simply 
designed to attract attention? Even so, I suppose, 
it might rank as modern art. 

Yours, etc., 


W.H. J. 
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REVIEWS 


THE SOWER OF THE TARES 


With the Battle Cruisers. 
Cassell. 25s. net. 


By Filson Young. 


T should not excite our wonder that a com- 

munity, thoroughiy weary of war before it was 
over, should find it hard to work up interest in the 
histories that tell us why it went to so wearisome a 
length. There is no comfort to be got from such 
studies. For instance, to be persuaded that our 
enormous, invincible, and almost divinely gallant 
Navy really failed, would, for many an English- 
man, poison the remainder of his life. We must 
not, therefore, be surprised if Mr. Filson Young’s 
fascinating story of his life ‘ With the Battle 
Cruisers ’ has been received with far less considera- 
tion and applause than it deserves. 

The book is, of course, unique. It contains a 
thrilling account of the first of the great ship sea 
fights that we might have won—and didn’t. It 
fills us with faith in the splendid fighting spirit of 
the Vice-Admiral and those of his Captains and 
men who were worthy of such leadership. But for 
all that, Mr. Filson Young has a shocking tale to 
tell us. When Sir David was given the command, 
the Admiralty did not know, and therefore could 
not tell him, how battle cruisers should be used, 
nor what purpose they were to effect in war, assum- 
ing the right manner of using them was ever 
discovered. Nothing was too elementary for 
Whitehall’s neglect. In action the squadron 
reached a speed of 28 knots. It would probably 
have as opponents ships of equal or greater speed. 
It would certainly have to manoeuvre to dodge tor- 
pedo attack. But neither before the war nor 
apparently during it—except in action—was gun- 
nery practice carried out at a target that travelled 
faster than six knots, nor with a ship that travelled 
faster than twelve, nor with either under helm! It 
is true that in 1913 an experiment was made— 
naturally there was no firing—with two ships on 
opposite courses—when the range might change at 
over 60 miles an hour—just to show the fire control 
parties what would be involved in only trying to 
keep the sights set in such startling circumstances. 
The author tells us of this as revealing Sir David’s 
anxiety to prepare his squadron for war. But he 
does not know, nor apparently did Sir David, that 
twelve months earlier the Admiralty had been 
urged to experiment with a method of gunnery that 
seemed to make the solution of an even far more 
difficult problem a matter of comparative sim- 
plicity. But the Admiralty did not want to wake 
out of its fool’s paradise. It was better not even to 
try. For that might have raised doubts. So it 
decreed that conjuring tricks of this kind would 
not be needed when the real thing came, and that 
something rudely simple, and above all cheaper, 
would be “‘ good enough ”’ for the British Navy 
in the time of trial. It was this attitude that ex- 
plained the dismal catalogue of inadequacies set 
out in the first volume of Lord Jellicoe’s amazing 
confessions. Having supplied accurate and power- 
ful guns, and fine and fast ships, Whitehall left the 
technique of gunnery, the tactics of action, and the 
strategy of war to be extemporised. 

Has a more desperate piece of foolishness ever 
been recorded in human history? If you want to 
understand war, you can begin by strategy and 


work back through tactics to the unit weapons of 
combat; or you can begin with the weapons and 
work back through tactics to strategy. But which- 
ever way you proceed, you will find that the heart 
of the matter lies not in the weapon itself, but in the 
way you use it. It was just the method of using 
weapons that was refused study or investigation. 
This it is that constitutes the convincing proof of 
the lack of fighting spirit in those that reigned in 
pre-war days; for a fighting man would want, as 
Sir David did, to know how to hit and destroy his 
enemy. 

It was a curious irony of fate that of Lord 
Fisher’s pupils and heirs, the two who had most 
to do with unfitting the fleet for war snould have 
found themselves, the younger in command after 
the Lion was knocked out in the affair of the Dogger 
Bank, the elder in command on May 31, when the 
Admiral in the Lion delivered the German Fleet 
into his hands. Sir Archibald Moore has been 
somewhat roughly handled for his failure on 
January 24. The public has never seen his defence, 
though it is easy to guess what that must be. But 
it is not Sir Archibald who is the real villain of the 
piece. He may have been right and he may have 
been wrong in breaking off action because of ‘‘ the 
presence of submarines ”’; it is just one of those 
things that should have been referred to a Court 
Martial. But six months before the battle the Rear- 
Admiral had been the First Lord’s favourite col- 
league at Whitehall, and for years he had been the 
First Sea Lord’s most trusted lieutenant. So far, 
therefore, from there being a Court Martial, the 
Admiralty adopted the Moore excuse as a theory, 
and attributed it to Sir David Beatty of all people 
in the world. 

If Admiral Moore was in error in ordering a re- 
treat, the error, at any rate, began and might have 
ended, with him. Had he only escaped trial and 
censure, it might have seemed an unenviable im- 
munity. But Whitehall made a principle of an 
excuse. It consecrated a false teaching. It almost 
enforced as a maxim what till then might have 
seemed only the vagary of a bewildered individual. 
And it was thus that the final defeat of the fighting 
men was assured, and the retreat at Jutland made 
inevitable. 


ASYLUM TRUTHS AND HALF-TRUTHS 


The Experiences of an Asvlum Doctor. By Mon- 
tague Lomax, M.R.C.S. Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 


T is understood that there is to be an official 

inquiry into the conditions and management 
of the two asvlums in which Dr. Lomax served 
during the war, and which have provided 
the occasion for his book. Upon many of the 
specific indictments, therefore, that he therein 
makes in respect of these two particular institu- 
tions—the penal administration, for example, to 
inmates of violent purgative drugs—judgment 
must necessarily remain suspended. In one of 
these asylums Dr. Lomax served for two years; 
in the other for two months; and as he entered 
them with a considerable previous general medical 
experience, the charges made by him could not 
obviously have been lightly brushed aside. At 
the same time, upon personally observed data, 
admittedly rather scanty, Dr. Lomax has founded 
generalisations that cannot, we think, be sup- 
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ported, and that are the more liable to create an 
erroneous and dangerous impression in that they 
are designedly addressed to a general and non- 
medically instructed public. Whatever may have 
been Dr. Lomax’s intention, the average reader of 
this book will almost certainly assume that the 
picture drawn in it of two particular unnamed 
asylums is largely also that of the majority of 
similar asylums as they exist in these islands. He 
will assume that behind the walls of these places 
patients are being tyrannized over by ignorant or 
impatient attendants; that they are being im- 
prisoned in a mysterious sort of horror known as 
‘* sitting-behind-the-table ’’; and that croton oil 
is being forced down their throats to flay their 
intestines in the interests of discipline. Let it be 
said at once that such assumptions would be 
wholly unjustified, and that few observers with a 
somewhat longer and less local experience than 
that of Dr. Lomax could accept them as even re- 
motely applicable to the average modern public 
asylum. In the interests of the very large 
number of earnest and able medical men that are 
now to be found in the asylum service, and of the 
very many people who have beloved friends and 
relatives being treated in these public mental 
hospitals, this cannot be too soon or too explicitly 
stated. 

Nor, turning to some of the more general and 
larger issues that Dr. Lomax raises, is it fair, or 
indeed possible, to select any one or two particular 
asylums as representative of the whole. As 
regards the question of structure, for instance, Dr. 
Lomax does not appear to have realised that 
asylum architecture is not a static science. Just as 
no hospital would be built to-day upon the pattern 
of such older pioneers as St. Bartholomew’s or 
Guy’s, so between such senior asylums as those 
at Hanwell and New Southgate and a modern 
building such, for example, as the Essex County 
Council Asylum at Severalls, near Colchester, 
there lie generations of experience and buildings 
embodying every stage of progress. Out of the 
disabilities discovered in the older asylums and 
the adaptations that have there been found neces- 
sary, the architects of the later ones have profited. 
And the precise point at which any one asylum 
must be abandoned as derelict has necessarily to 
be determined, alas, very largely by the depth of 
the ratepayer’s purse. That is a factor of which, 
throughout his book, Dr. Lomas has been for- 
givably rather oblivious. But, since it is an 
unseen but ever-present member of every asylum 
committee and the stalking shadow behind every 
medical superintendent, it is one that no student 
of the subject can afford to ignore. Obviously, 
if an attendant could be allotted to every inmate, 
the degree of ‘‘ freedom ’’—or, let us say, range 
of movement—permissible to each patient could 
be very greatly extended. But the amount of 
public money available for the service of the public 
health is strictly limited. And in the thank- 
less task of striking a balance between many com- 
peting urgencies this may never be forgotten. 

Again, Dr. Lomax states rather dramatically, 
and without any analysed supporting figures, that 
our asylums contain people, but do not cure them. 
But, as he himself points out, a very large pro- 
portion of the certifiably insane enter our asylums 
with cerebral tissue in which there has already 
taken place such a gross amount of actual destruc- 
tion or degeneration as, in the present state of 


medical knowledge, is wholly irreparable. With 
regard to such it is as unfair to accuse the asylums 
of not effecting cures as to accuse a Hospital for 
Incurable Diseases for not discharging its patients 
fitand well. In yet another large class of patients, 
although their signs and symptoms have not yet 
been associated with definite physical lesions, the 
features of their complaint have so long been 
observed clinically to follow a_ particular and 
inevitable course as to render them also, in the 
present state of medical knowledge, for all prac- 
tical purposes, ‘‘ incurables.’’ Of the remainder 
the asylums do, in a large number of instances, 
effect cures. Again, Dr. Lomax states that 
patients. are retained in asylums after they have 
become, to all intents, sane. And here the im- 
pression that he must create on the public mind 
is also, we think, entirely misleading. It is the 
common experience of all medical men who have 
worked continually for a good many years among 
the insane that the sane patient, the really 
‘*cured,’’ stands out like a rock above the sur- 
rounding sea of physical and psychological dis- 
order. 

In pleading, however, as he does by implica- 
tion, for more research work in the asylum service, 
the author of this book is on stronger grounds. 
It cannot be denied that in the past the asylum 
service has not, as a whole, attracted the best 
medical brains. In common with the Army and 
Navy, however, this is less true to-day; and just 
as recently some of the best research work has 
emanated from the Army and Navy medical 
services, so is valuable research work becoming 
more common on the part of the newer asylum 
medical officers. Much remains to be done, how- 
ever; and in calling attention to this Dr. Lomax 
cannot be challenged. In regard to his conten- 
tion, however, that the office of medical super- 
intendent should be entirely divorced from that of 
administrative head, we do not think he is so well 
advised. There is undoubtedly a tendency for 
every medical superintendent to be overwhelmed 
by non-medical details—to become, with the man- 
agement of the commissariat, the farms and 
gardens, the power-houses, laundries, and _ enter- 
tainments, the mere hotel-keeper of Dr. Lomax’s 
phrase. But all these departments are necessary 
for the creation of that atmosphere upon which 
Dr. Lomax so rightly insists; and we think that, 
for that reason alone, the medical superintendent 
should remain the chief executive officer. If he 
is wise, he will depute as much work as possible 
to his engineers and stewards, and we also 
venture to think that, in respect of actual research, 


_he should keep himself more or less free. For 


every research-worker, like every specialist, tends 
in time to regard every patient in terms of his 
own speciality or line of research; and the ideal 
medical superintendent, in our view, should be, 
like the ideal general medical practitioner, in 
touch with all the schools, but a member of none 
of them. His function is to co-relate and to select 
in the interests of those in his care. As across 
the stream of all progress, so across that of medical 
progress, fad flits after fad. Sour milk is fol- 
lowed by the opsonic index, the opsonic index by 
psycho-analysis. In each there may be a sub- 
stratum of practical good. The detached non- 
disciple is most likely to discern and apply it. 
And, in our opinion, that is the sort of man that 
an asylum medical superintendent should be. 
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PROMISE 
Jericho Street, and Selected Poems. By Wallace 
B. Nichols. Grant Richards. 5s. net. 


M R. NICHOLS is an interesting poet rather 
than a good one, at his present stage of deve- 
lopment. It is a stage at which he ought to be 
endeavouring rather than selecting : consequently 
the first part of his book—the collection called 
‘ Jericho Street,’ dated 1920-1—is worth much more 
than all the ‘ Selected Poems,’ dated 1908-21, which 
constitute the second part. One wonders why a 
man who could write the best lines in Mr. Nichols’s 
latest work should have deceived himself into re- 
printing the worst lines here preserved from his 
earlier work. Yet who can blame a poet for being 
unwilling to forget his youthful indiscretions ? Mr. 
Nichols’s earlier and worst verses are not as bad as 
the worst and earliest verses of Shelley: and that 
proves nothing. They are scarcely more imita- 
tive : and that again proves nothing, for most poets 
have won to their own method and message 
through searchings and gropings after other 
models. In ‘ Jericho Street’ Mr. Nichols seems 
to have discovered himself : and if he develops his 
powers, we shall come to congratulate him heartily 
on his discovery. 

‘ Jericho Street’ is original. Originality con- 
sists in being one’s own origin, not in having no 
other origin—which is impossible. The human 
soul is original; but it does not come to birth out 
of, or into, a void. Those who seek an abrupt and 
mechanical originality, by the affectation of some- 
thing utterly unlike anything that has ever been 
before, are not creating. Creation is birth, and 
birth comes by mating, not by isolation. It is easy 
to trace the origins of most original poems. It is 
easy to guess the origins of ‘ Jericho Street.’ Its 
conception owes something, perhaps, to the ‘Spoon 
River Anthology ’; and its metre and manner owe 
much to Rossetti’s ‘ Jenny.’ Some of its character- 
studies recall Henley’s; others recall Mr. Gibson’s ; 
yet, it could well have been written by someone who 
had never read a line either of Henley or Mr. Gib- 
son. It begins :— 

‘* Tonight the climbing street lies bare 

Unto a flood of starry air; 

A few gaunt lamps are lit, and soon 

Over the roofs will surge the moon. 

Against the planetary space 

The tall church rears a stony face, 

As dumbly praying to be quit 

Of its long watch of the infinite. 

Up either side, in rigid sets 

Stretch the monotonous maisonettes. . . . 
And this prelude ends thus :— 

Suddenly 

The distant clocks reverberate 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight 

And nine. And all things stand and seem 

A large and stationary dream 

Wherein the poet beholds unfurled 

The flow and vision of the world, 

And in one street possesses whole 

Life’s actual and immediate soul, 

In dwelling after dwelling seeing 

The immortal fire of mortal being.” 
Incidentally, those last four lines are typical of 
Mr. Nichols’s strength and weakness. In the first 
two of them, he says what he wants to say, and 
says it well; but he cannot resist the temptation to 
tack on another two lines, flat and hackneyed in 


expression, which add nothing whatever to the 

thought. 

After the prelude, Mr. Nichols takes picture upon 
picture—‘ At Number 4,’ ‘ At Number 17,’ and so 
forth-—and hits off, in phrases almost always 
powerful and sometimes poetic, the hope, despair, 
content or discontent, of the lover, the scholar, the 
overworked and underpaid clerk, the drunkard, the 
doctor, and so forth. Mr. Nichols has sympathy 
and dramatic sense. He feels, and makes us feel, 
what his characters are feeling : they are realities, 
not ‘‘ stunts ’’: and the kind of language in which 
he writes of them, with its rapid interchange of 
eloquence and colloquialism, is perfectly suitable to 
its subject. It is not uniformly successful; it 
wavers, now into clanging pseudo-sublimity, now 
into flatness; but, on the whole, it succeeds. 

Of the other poems, the most remarkable is ‘ An 
Ending,’ the most ambitious is ‘ The Tower of Un- 
rest.” In ‘ An Ending’ there is a clear and fine 
idea, which stands out in the opening lines :— 

‘* As in the whirlpool’s centre there is peace, 

So in the heart of love there is release 

From loving.” 

But soon we are back in the overloaded and imita- 

tive rhetoric—(Swinburne, this time)— 

‘* Your great consuming eyes, 
Wearily calm yet passionately wise 
With unaccomplishment of much desire ; 
The languorous ardour of your mouth, on fire 
With the mysterious kisses dreamed at night, 
Ironical with intolerable delight. . . .” 

Similarly in ‘ The Tower of Unrest.’ 

good images, such as :-— 

‘* But still the stars will keep their governed courses, 
Undimmed, unstained, unmoved; and law will shake 
The eternal rivers from the eternal sources, 

To fill her ancient urns. . . .” 

But there is also a terrible deal of mere verbiage, 

such as :— 


There are 


** None 

May set his hand against their proud pilasters 

To topple them in perihelion ; 

Nor rend asunder in fight the shaggy-limbed 

Septentrion.” 

Whether Mr. Nichols will develop into a good 
poet it is too soon yet to tell: but he is sufficiently 
interesting for it to be worth while to impress upon 
him that a man who wants to be taken seriously 
simply must not write like that. 


THE NEW GERMANY 


Germany as it is To-day. By Alan Lethbridge. 
Nash. 8s. 6d. net. 


T HE growing conviction in England that re- 
covery and reorganisation in Europe cannot 
proceed very far without taking some account of 
the new Germany, without some attempt at under- 
standing in what and in how far she differs from 
the old or from our conception of the old, is perhaps 
the most hopeful factor in the present bewildering 
state of international relations. It is of the utmost 
importance that this conviction should be given the 
material upon which to work, and that abundant 
information should be supplied as to conditions 
and tendencies in the Germany of to-day. Journal- 
istic impressions even at the best are necessarily 
fragmentary and fugitive. They are not a sufficient 
basis for a coherent picture. A concise book tem- 
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perately written by a man of wide outlook and 
scrupulous judgment could render high service at 
this moment. 

The book produced by Mr. Alan Lethbridge is 
an exasperating disappointment. The title and the 
chapter-headings are such as to inspire hopes of 
genuine enlightenment. Mr. Lethbridge is a man 
with the courage of his opinions, genuine earnest- 
ness, and much miscellaneous information at his 
disposal. He has obviously had great opportuni- 
ties, and his main thesis—‘‘ the sooner Germany 
again enters the European arena, the better ’’—is 
thoroughly sound. He has indeed written an essay 
which is not very difficult to read and has made 
with no little vigour several points well worth mak- 
ing. His criticism of the French attitude and pro- 
cedure is just and timely. His description of the 
relief-work carried out by the American Quakers 
is useful, interesting, and even moving. The ex- 
cellence of his intentions cannot for a moment be 
questioned. But here commendation must end, 
for even much that is of value in itself is vitiated 
by a context of irrelevant anecdote, questionable 
English, and downright inaccuracy in detail. In 
one place the accuracy of a journalist is violently 
impugned for asserting that white bread could be 
had if you were prepared to pay. Yet that has 
been perfectly true for more than a year. Again, 
at one point Mr. Lethbridge asserts that ‘‘ to the 
German a mark is still only a mark.’? At another 
point, ‘‘ prices have increased a hundredfold ”’ and 
‘‘ the purchasing power of the mark to the ordinary 
German is a quarter of what it was.’”’ Elsewhere 
we read, ‘‘ 1,000 marks is £25 to the German,”’ 
and ‘‘ £500 before the war now means only £40.”’ 
Of these various statements the last approaches 
truth. The whole description of ‘‘ Englishman’s 
prices ’’ is fantastically exaggerated, and the re- 
mark that an Englishman cannot spend a cheap 
holiday in Germany is simply untrue. And Mr. 
Lethbridge is careless. On page 17 of the Intro- 
duction he has personal knowledge that Korfanty 
is no adventurer. On page 219 Korfanty is ‘‘ an 
adventurer, a regular roistering swashbuckler.”’ 
Incidentally, Mr. Lethbridge defends student 
duelling. 

Throughout the book Mr. Bottomley, Mrs. Nesta 
Webster, and Mr. Le Queux strive quaintly for 
mastery. Freemasonry as a hidden hand, secret 
service anecdotage, a democracy which regards 
every trade union leader with horror—all these are 
constantly recurring threads woven together in 
haphazard fashion. The style itself is irritatingly 
colloquial and prone to inaccuracy. 

Finally, there is no considered picture of Ger- 
many as she is to-day. Occasional flashes of insight 
there are, as when the author comments on the 
curious absence of irritation at the loss of fleet and 
colonies. But of the whole experiment in bour- 
geois government, of the dangerous coincidence 
between social and political divisions, of animosity 
between rural and urban population left by the war 
of all this there is almost nothing. The chapters 
on universities and the younger generation contain 
some effort at psychology, but there is no real get- 
ting to grips with that strange treatment of 
Bolshevismus as an intellectual formula which is 
one of the notable features in German life of to-day. 
As to industrial Germany, the book tends to en- 
courage a facile optimism for which there is too 
little warrant. We fear that Mr. Lethbridge will 
not greatly serve his great cause. 


VIEWS OF RUSSIA 


Russia in the Eighties. By John F. Baddeley. 


Longmans. 30s. net. 


A Prisoner of the Reds. By Francis McCullagh. 
Murray. 18s. net. 


In Denikin’s Russia. By C. E. Bechofer. Collins. 
10s. 6d. net. 


N Englishman speaking the language and on 
oa of friendship with nobility could have 
tound no more pleasant centre for a life in which 
sport alternated with politics than St. Petersburg 
in the eighties. The city, Russia’s northern outlet 
to the sea, has a background of forest, lakes, and 
river which offered every attraction to an enthusi- 
astic sportsman and in his book Mr. Baddeley con- 
trives to share with his readers the pleasures he 
drew from them. He was the first Englishman, 
so far as we know, to use the ski, without which his 
shooting over the deep winter snow would have 
been very limited in range. 

‘ Russia in the Eighties ’ is a record of the ten 
years spent by the author in Russia as special cor- 
respondent of the Standard, and deals especially 
with the life, opinions, and reminiscences of Count 
Peter Schouvaloff, Ambassador in London from 
1874 to 1879, a great sportsman as well as a politi- 
cian. In the field of politics the author clears up 
many points in reference to the Russian advance 
in Central Asia and the consequent ‘‘ Mervous- 
ness ’’ which lasted for so many years in England ; 
the Russo-Afghan imbroglio in 1885, and the Bul- 
garian trouble which ended in the abdication of 
Prince Alexander in 1885, the appointment of a 
Provisional Government and the acceptance of the 
throne by Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg in 
1887. 

Few books have been written about sport in 
Russia, probably because the right spots are not 
easy of access to foreigners. These are situated 
far from railways, the roads leading to them are 
bad, there are no hotels and no small shooting- 
boxes to let. | Unless one has friends who are 
sportsmen it is impossible for the casual visitor to 
share in the excitement of bear-hunting, shooting, 
fishing, etc. True, there were various sports’ clubs 
connected with the British Colony at St. Peters- 
burg, but to enjoy the benefits offered by these, one 
had either to be a member or to be possessed of 
high-class introductions. In a vivid account of 
an elk hunt in which the author took part and was 
fortunate enough to claim two fine beasts, he re- 
minds us of the fierceness of the deer tribe when 
hunted, and quotes the Siberian saying, ‘‘ Hunt 
bears—-make your bed; hunt elk—your coffin.” 
Mr. Baddeley dispels once and for all the belief 
that wolves exist in large numbers in Russia and 
that they hunt in packs. With exceptional oppor- 
tunities for learning the truth, he never succeeded 
in obtaining trustworthy evidence for the statement. 
The only cases authentically recorded of an attack 
by wolves on human beings are those of a wounded 
animal or of one suffering from rabies. Hunting 
in the steppe government of Voronezh oyer a period 
of three years fourteen wolves were bagged, the 
area covered being roughly 50 miles square. Dur- 
ing ten years hunting and shooting in the large 
forest district north of St. Petersburg between the 
Neva and Lake Ladoga and the Finnish border, he 
never found more than about half-a-dozen litters of 
wolves in that vast area and never more than thirty 
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or forty prowling about at the same time. Story- 
tellers will have to find a new thrill of horror to re- 
place the well-known legend of pursuit by wolves 
over the trackless snow and the throwing of children 
to a ravenous pack in the race for safety. 

Space fails us to tell of the difficulty that 
Englishmen found in teaching trout to rise to a fly ; 
of the angler who after hooking a netted salmon, 
put it back in the river to play it, only alas! to lose 
it; or of the astonishment and anger of Alexander 
II., on a bear hunt, to find the animal dancing be- 
fore him. We must, however, draw attention to 
the admirable descriptions of nature: the author’s 
delight in the exquisite colour of birch stems, his 
vivid account of spring in Northern Russia, and 
the comparisons he draws between the song of Rus- 


sian and English birds and between Russian and 


English wild-flowers. 

Captain McCullagh and Mr. Bechofer bring us 
back to the present times of trouble. The former— 
described by the Bolsheviks as the well-known 
writer Macaulay—gives an impartial account of 
Russia under Bolshevik rule, while the latter is 
engaged in fierce denunciation of the Georgians 
and enthusiastic admiration of the Armenians. The 
author of ‘ A Prisoner of the Reds ’ after escaping 
from Krasnoyarsk circulated freely in Western 
Siberia and Russia. He visited Ekaterinburg and 
was there when Trotsky was conducting a vigorous 
anti-typhus campaign which proved more success- 
ful than his Labour Army scheme. Travelling on 
to Moscow, he was appalled at the indescribable 
desolation of Russia’s ancient capital. Captain 
McCullagh is not only concerned with pointing 
out the faults of Bolshevik administration; he 
admits their extraordinary energy in grappling 
with a desperate situation and remarks upon their 
wisdom in making use of the considerable amount 
of information, statistics, etc., found in the various 
Ministries of the Tsarist regime. Incidentally he 
points out that the good in Bolshevism is due to the 
tireless efforts of the Russian Liberals, who strug- 
gled for years to liberate the people. Mr. Bechofer, 
who was in South-Eastern Russia from December, 
1919 to March, 1920, obviously did not run the same 
risks as Captain McCullagh. He gives a terrible 
picture of the evacuation of Rostov-on-Don and 
Ekaterinodar, but his ill-natured comments on the 
British Prime Minister are sadly out of place in a 
book which bears no evidence of political acumen 
on the part of its author. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


The Round Table for September is a very striking 
number. It maintains its excellent habit of going back 
to first principles when discussing essential politics, 
and of presenting naked fact in its summaries of 
events. It opens with a preliminary account of the 
Imperial Conference, from which foreign observers 
have been prognosticating the dissolution of the Em- 
pire, and underlines the importance of the agreements 
and disagreements of their decisions. An interesting 
comment is provided by an American writing on the 
same subject, who is, naturally, concerned with the 
question of the Pacific and with the diplomatic standing 
of the Dominions. An article on Ireland, from the 
pen which wrote on the same subject in the last num- 
ber, is equally important. | While summarising the 
events of the quarter, it points out the strength of Sir 
James Craig’s argument and the difficulties of the fiscal 
position. A paper on the ‘ Problems of Europe ’ deals 
with Poland and Germany, pointing out the diver- 


gences between the attitude of England, which is to 
observe the Peace Treaty implying ‘‘ the maintenance 
of a united Germany and the revival of its trade,” 
and the attitude of France, which is so to weaken Ger- 
many as to make a future war impossible. It is this 
latter policy which is responsible for the hopes which 
have made Poland a source of contention among the 
Allies, and which is at the root of the Silesian imbro- 
glio. In the review of the current politics of the 
United Kingdom the note on ‘ The Coal Strike and its 
Results ’ is one of great importance. It points out the 
probable transference of Labour activity to the political 
field, and the importance of industrial peace in the out- 
look for our trade. The subject is ancillary to the 
most important article in the number ‘ National Pros- 
perity and Industrial Peace.’ The writer shows how 
this country necessarily depends and always has de- 
pended on foreign trade for the support of a large part 
of its population. He emphasises the fundamental 
fact that nine-tenths of the objects consumed every 
year by the population of any country have to be pro- 
duced that year, and shows how the Capital and Labour 
dispute weighs down any hope of progress. In a 
series of disquisitions he recounts the success of Capi- 
talism—oblivious of the criticism of Ruskin, Butler and 
Carpenter —the failure of Socialism to organise effi- 
cient production, the failure of Capitalism to distribute 
the rewards of labour equitably, and the failure of 
Labourism to take a statesmanlike view of the situa- 
tion. The article is the most important in an important 
number. 

Old London Town, by Will Owen (Arrowsmith, 5s. 
net), a collection of notes, faced by charming illustra- 
tions by the author, is a delihtful little book. It is 
full of the enchantment of London, and lightly and 
whimsically written—just such a book as ought to set 
the unimaginative citizen wandering in search of the 
thousand beauties and associations of quaint haunts 
and quiet by-ways which otherwise would remain unex- 
plored. 


Folk Lore. Vol. XXXII, No. 2 (W. Glaisher, 6s. 
6d. net.) The main article in this number is an ac- 
count of the ‘ Pre-Buddhist Religion of the Burmese, 
by Mr. R. Grant Brown. He has gathered some 
hitherto scattered matter and adds some results of his 
own observation on the subject. Animism has a 
strong hold in Burma and coexists with Buddhism, 
including spirits who are gods but have lost their 
identity. The practice of sacrificing individual lives 
for the good of the community is opposed to Buddha’s 
teaching, but may be traced in a real or modified form 
in Burma. As late as 1857 Mandalay is believed to 
have been founded with the aid of human sacrifice to 
secure a spirit guardian of the city, and even intelligent 
Burmese credit Freemasons with kidnapping and 
slaughtering children. Survivals of belief due to 
sacrifice and to snake and tree worship are also indi- 
cated by Mr. Brown, whose paper is full of valuable 
points. Here and elsewhere in the number are some 
curious recipes for rain-making. In Burma young 
men and maidens throw water over each other (this 
would appeal to our rowdy age); a tug-of-war is kept 
up as long as possible, the onlookers helping the 
weaker side when it is giving way; fish are fed or 
plastered with gold leaf; or the image of a Buddhist 
saint identified with the rain-god is put in the sun. 
In India last year in Manipur over 100 cows were 
collected and milked in front of a temple, a remedy 
which proved an expensive failure. In the southern 
part of the region a local rainfall was claimed as due 
to catching a local deity and fastening him to the bot- 
tom of a river. But the capital being still dry, a 
princeling was held under water for some seconds, 
and heavy rain fell within 24 hours. The Maharaja 
ought to have smeared his face with mud, but refused 
owing to an English education. 

Rich materials for poetry and romance are revealed 
in the notes on ‘ Folklore on the Coasts of Connacht.’ 
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The reviews include the significant remark, ‘‘Totemism 
is a red herring which has been drawn across many 
trails to the detriment of progress.” Folk-lore needs 
to avoid easy and vague explanations such as totemism 
supplies. 


A Contribution to an Essex Dialect Dictionary : 
Supplement (II), by the Rev. Edward Gepp (Colches- 
ter, Benham, 1s. 3d.). Mr. Gepp is contributing a 
great deal of interest to lovers of dialect in his Essex 
collections. Here he has used the N.E.D. and the 
* Dialect Dictionary,’ which show that many dialectal 
words are good old words in English forgotten or 
despised by the ready writer and talker of to-day. 
‘* Atomy,” for instance, is in Shakespeare. ‘‘Banian- 
day,” a day of meagre food, is in Smollett, and is 
curious as a Sailor’s expression which has spread in- 
land. ‘‘ Bor” or ‘‘ Bo’” familiar as an address to a 
mate, is better known in Suffolk than in Essex. It is 
the word which is found in ‘‘ neighbour,” near dweller. 
‘* Call over” is regarded as an abbreviation of ‘ call 
over the coals,” but we note that it has an exact equi- 
valent in the same sense in Attic Greek. ‘‘Carroty” = 
“angry” implies a belief that quick temper goes with 
red hair. ‘* Contrary,” sounded as in the familiar 
rhyme with Mary, preserves a genuine old English 
pronunciation. ‘‘ Folly ” as a house name is not con- 
fined to fantastic or ridiculous buildings, and may re- 
present another word besides the obvious one. ‘‘ Muc- 
kinger ” is an old honest word for a pocket handker- 
chief, which is a clumsy and ridiculous word to the 
philologist. ‘* Playstall,” a village playground, has 
gone out, we suppose, because there is no such thing. 
It survives, as is pointed out, in the place-name Plais- 
tow, also, we think, in Plaxtol, Kent. On every page 
the student of English will find something to attract 
him. Mr. Gepp has made excellent use of his oppor- 
tunities as Vicar of High Easter, and we hope he will 
continue a valuable work which deserves every assist- 
ance. 


Poems of William Edmondstoune Aytoun. (Mil- 
ford, 5s. net.) We rather regret that this volume does 
not, like the Oxford Editions of Campbell and Gold- 
smith, include some biographical detail concerning Ay- 
toun. He is half forgotten to-day, and it is as well 
that critics increasingly indifferent to the past should 
have a chance of seeing his work in a compact and 
convenient form. Like Christopher North, he was a 
Professor and a pillar of Blackwood. His joint work 
with Sir Theodore Martin on ‘ The Poems and Ballads 
of Goethe’ and his other translations from German 
poets are probably his most important service to 
letters; but the ‘ Bon Gaultier Ballads’ are still amus- 
ing. Aytoun’s part in them is, on the whole, outshone 
by Martin's, but his delightful ‘ Massacre of the Mac- 
pherson,’ from the Gaelic, 


‘* Fhairson swore a feud 
Against the Clan McTavish ; 
Marched into their land 
To murder and to rafish,”’ 
is the best of the whole bunch. His parody of Tenny- 
son’s manner in the ‘ Morte D’Arthur’ is poor and 
misses effects of rhythm. 

In his own verse Aytoun was too fluent and too sen- 
timental to last. He can hardly be said to have a style 
of his own. His ‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers ’ are 
obviously founded on Scott’s manner. His ‘ Bothwell ’ 
is portentously long. Some verses in ‘ The Buried 
Flower ' are poetry, but that again is too long. ‘ Fir- 
milian ’ and the anticipatory pseudo-review of it are, 
we learn, ‘‘now reprinted for the first time.” Neither 
can be called exactly ‘‘ famous” to-day, though that 
is the adjective applied to them in the brief preface. 
It is likely that the best efforts of the Spasmodic 
School will survive its parodist. Sydney Dobell was 


frequently flat and repetitive, and fair game for the 
mocker; but his ghost might say pretty much the same 
of the Muse of Prof. Aytoun, 


The Revue de Geneve for August contains a paper 
by Col. Feyler on the defence of mountainous country 
as understood by military critics, a letter by Vernon 
Lee on the way Germany has been insulted and be- 
fooled since the Armistice which has aroused the mild 
wonder of the editor, and a quite good note by Signor- 
ina Lombrose on Female Intelligence. The National 
Chronicles are by Mr. Shanks on Mr. Strachey and 
Max Beerbohm, by M. Bathowski on the fate of the 
Polish mark, and by Count Penha-Garcia on the Colo- 
nial policy of Portugal. M. Tony Borel shows how 
the Diet of the Swiss Cantons makes a useful precedent 
for the working of the League of Nations, and the 
minor notices are as important as ever. The ‘ Revue’ 
is one of the most interesting and valuable of our 
foreign contemporaries. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


“History. 


Court Rolls of the Borough of Colchester. Vol. I. 
(1310-1352-) Translated and epitomized by Isaac 
H. Jeayes. Colchester Town Council. 

Historic Paris. By Jetta H. Wolff. Lane: ros. 6d. 
net. 

ECONOMICS 

Economic and Social History of the World War. 
Prices and wages in the United Kingdom. 1914- 
1920. By Arthur L. Bowley. Oxford University 
Press: 10s. 6d. net. 

Self-Government and the Bread Problem: a Series of 
Lectures. By J. W. Petavel. Second Edition. 
University of Calcutta. 


FICTION 


Joab The Lover. By Dorothy Flatau. Hutchinson : 
8s. 6d. net. 

Joanna Godden. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Cassell: 
8s. 6d. net. 


By Anatole France. 
Lane: 7s. 6d. net. 
New Edition. 


Monsieur Bergeret in Paris. 
Translated by B. Drillien. 
The Deemster. By Sir Hall Caine. 


Heinemann : 3s. 6d. net. : 
The Magnificent Mr. Bangs. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Appleton : 8s. 6d. net. 
By William Le Queux. Jar- 


The Secret Telephone. 
rolds: 5s. net. 
The Unseen Ear. By Natalie Sumner Lincoln. 


ton: 8s. 6d. net. 
Tradition. By Marie von Vorst. Mills & Boon: 8s. 


Apple- 


6d. net. 
Within the Gates. By D. C. F. Harding. Kingsley : 
4s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The English Dominican Province. (1221-1921.) C.T.S. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Mithraism and Christianity. By L. Patterson. Cam- 
bridge University Press: 6s. net. 


LIFE PENSIONS for 
Women at 50. 


What will be your income when you reach the age of 50—will 
you have an income at all? 

You can make absolutely sure of an income for life when you 
reach the above age by taking advantage during your younger 
years of a ''B.D." plan of Special Annuities for Women. 


Write to-day for full particulars. All enquiries are strictly con- 
fidential, and entail no obligation of any kInd. 


Marjorie R. Verd 
EAGLE STAR& 
INSURANCE PANY LTD 


79, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 
Head Office: British Dominions House, Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C. 2. 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 
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THE CITY 


This Department of THe Saturpay REviEw will 
shortly come under the charge of Mr. Hartley Withers, 
at present Editor of ‘ The Economist.’ 


The Stock Markets 


ARKETS are certainly becoming a 
M good deal more interesting, even though 

movements are not ‘‘all one way.”’ 
‘the violent oscillations in Oil shares, what- 
ever their holders may think of them, bring 
plenty of orders to the brokers, and the ad- 
vance in Kaffirs is clearly attracting the public. 
The Home Railway revival in its initial stages 
was mainly a professional affair, though the 
rise has been a good advertisement for the market, 
too long the Cinderella of the Stock Exchange, and 
business promises to broaden out. It will be in- 
teresting to see which of the various movements 
started this week has the most staying power. It 
isa House axiom that ‘‘ you cannot keep two 
booms going at the same time,’’ because the pro- 
fessionals at all events are very ready to realise 
profits in one direction in order to emptoy them in 
another. It would be unsafe to count upon any 
very sustained movement, because the buying 
power of the public is limited. But it is interest- 
ing to note that the spirit of speculation is reviving 
while the prompt success of the small loan guaran- 
teed by New Zealand, shows that investors are 
eager to snap up anything offering ‘‘ 6% and 
safety.” 


Home Railways 


Our advice of last week to buy the leading Home 
Railways, this despite the many uncertain elements 
in the outlook for the decontrol period, has already 
turned out well. In little more than three days the 
market added some 84 millions to the valuation of 
the four “‘ heavy ’’ stocks, North Westerns, Great 
Westerns, Midland Deferred and North Easterns. 
This suggests an enormous turnover of stock, 
though, as a fact, the rise represents a modest 
volume of business, for the simple reason that dur- 
ing these three days there were practically no 
sellers and the dealers had to mark up quotations a 
point at a time in the effort to get stock. There was 
a certain amount of profit-taking on the part of 
those who bought at recent low levels; but -the 
majority of holders are “ sitting tight,’’ and we 
should counsel them to continue to do so, for even 
after the recent recovery prices are ridiculously 
low, and yields (if we could assume that last year’s 
dividends will be repeated) absurdly high. There 
is evidence that ‘‘ big people ’’ have been respon- 
sible for the sudden rise, and it may be fairly 
assumed that they see a prospect of better relations 
between capital and labour. 


Argentine Railways 

Holders of Argentine Railway stocks have had a 
reminder of the dilatory and evasive methods of 
Latin-American Governments. Increased railway 
rates to meet the rise in working costs were prom- 
ised last May and should come into force at the 
beginning of this month. Some of the Companies 
got tired of waiting for official sanction and put 
increased rates into force, with the result that they 
were threatened with a fine of £1,000 per day, so 
long as these rates were maintained. A decree has 


now been issued cancelling the new rates and also 
the penalties for the enforcement of non-authorised 
tariffs. The cable added that ‘‘ new rates will be 
fixed in accordance with the situation in the 
country.’’ This, if it means anything, must mean 
that the new rates will be higher than the old, for 
the cost of labour, materials and fuel has enorm- 
ously increased. The Railway Companies have 
received confirmation of the decree, but are as much 
in the dark as the market as to its exact meaning. 
Presumably justice will be done, but those who 
have made profits on the recent rise might do 
worse than secure them. After all, the size of the 
new crops upon which so much depends is merely 
a matter of speculation at present. 


German Threes 

The idea that their low price makes German 
Threes an attractive speculation is firmly rooted in 
the minds of some people, and even hard-headed 
members of the Stock Exchange are the rueful pos- 
sessors of many thousands of these bonds bought a 
good deal higher up. While it is notoriously un- 
safe to prophesy in matters of exchange, all the 
known factors, apart from speculation, are against 
such a sustained rise in the value of the mark as 
would give German Threes a permanently higher 
value. The present commercial activity of Ger- 
many is due to the depreciation of the mark, and 
the German Government deliberately encourages 
this depreciation by constant fresh issues of paper 
money, the currency circulation of the Reichsbank 
now exceeding 77 milliards. Moreover under the 
reparations scheme it is compelled to increase the 
note circulation, in order that the payments due to 
the Allies may be made in gold or its equivalent in 
foreign currencies. The outside brokers who are 
inducing their clients to buy German marks know 
perfectly well that the dice are loaded heavily 
against them, and this form of speculation is clearly 
one to be avoided. 


Industrials 


Industrial features of the week include the cut- 
ting of the Tootal I3roadhurst Lee Company’s divi- 
dend from 15% to 5% accompanied by the announce- 
ment that a very unsatisfactory year’s trading has 
been experienced. This will be reflected by the 
accounts for the year to June 30, which are at 
present held up for an accurate settlement with the 
Revenue authorities. The death of the Courtaulds 
chairman, Mr. H. G. Tetley, was held responsible 
for weakness in the shares of which he was reputed 
to be a large holder. On the other hand, we have 
had the prediction of a director of Vickers, Ltd., 
that a revival in tlae steel trade is coming soon, 
owing to the placing of contracts for the Govern- 
ment’s new battleships. The Marconi meeting 
also was responsible for putting some life into the 
shares, while the fusiion with the Swedish Radio 
Company was al:jo tielpful. The increase in the 
City Light’s interim dividend from 7}% to 10% 
per annum deser yes mention. 


Rubber Problem, 


The format'jon of the Rubber Shareholders’ As- 
sociation gi yes Rubber investors a rallying point 
which may prove useful. It is pretty clear that if 
there had een more whole-hearted support of the 
Produce ss’ Association, the Dutch growers would 
not ha je voted against co-operation with the scheme 
of cor stro], As matters stand, the R.G.A. has the 
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difficult task of convincing the Dutch that opposi- 
tion to their scheme in this country is less influen- 
tial than vocal, that the majority of Rubber 
shareholders approve of it, whatever may be the 
attitude of their Boards, and that it will pay the 
Dutch to help in making control a_ success. 
Individual shareholders can help by joining the 
Association, which is pledged to support the 
R.G.A. scheme. No better plan has been devised 
for rescuing the industry from its present impasse, 
and unless something. is done pretty quickly, many 
of the producing companies will go under. 


Manchester Chamber of Commerce and Safeguarding 
the Industries Bill 


In local trade circles there has been some com- 
ment upon the fact that the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce did not make any pronouncement on the 
Safeguarding of Industries Bill, during its passage 
through Parliament. It now seems that the sub- 
ject was under consideration in July, but there was 
much difference of opinion as to what action should 
be taken. On July 12, however, Mr. Astbury said 
in the House of Commons that the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce supported the Bill. In view 
of this statement, it has been thought advisable to 
publish a report on the attitude of the Chamber, 
and it is announced that at a meeting of the direc- 
tors it was decided by twelve votes to eleven, that 
in the opinion of the Board the Bill was likely to 
prove injurious to the trade and commerce of the 
country. The directors agreed that it was neces- 
sary for some time to protect certain industries, but 
in their opinion that could best be done by a sub- 
sidy. In view of the fact that for four or five years 


the Board has had leanings towards protection, 
this decision has caused much interest in commer- 
cial circles. 


Cotton Trade Slightly Better 


Our Manchester correspondent writes :—There 
has been a rather better feeling in the Manchester 
cotton market this week. Inquiry has been on a 
larger scale. Demand appears to have been 
stimulated by the stronger tone in raw cotton circles 
and less probability of lower values in the near 
future. It is now recognised in most quarters that 
the American crop this season will be a failure, and 
since a month ago there has been considerable 
deterioration in the condition of the plants. Ad- 
vices from Egypt with regard to the growth there 
are also not at all satisfactory. Spinners of yarn 
and manufacturers of cloth are easy to deal with, 
as during the last few weeks the sales have not been 
anything like equal to the production. Cables from 
India and China are more encouraging, and if 
prices show signs of stiffening, there is every pro- 
bability of buying on freer lines. 


Cotton Mills Fire Insurance 


The Cotton Employers’ Association in Lanca- 
shire for many years have covered their members 
against claims of employees under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations has recently had 
under consideration the formation of a fire insur- 
ance scheme of their own. As a result of inter- 
views with the Fire Insurance companies, however, 
there has been a reduction in the premiums of 15 
per cent. in the case of mule spinning mills, and 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 


(30th June, 1921.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED : 
£71,864,780 


CAPITAL PAID UP: 
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71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Bank has pleasure in announcing the issue of a new 
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50 per cent. for ring spinning mills. In view of 
the concessions obtained, the proposed mutual 
insurance company has been abandoned for the 
present. 


South Africans 


There has been some activity in the gold mining 
share market, due to informal confirmation of an 
arrangement having been made, with regard to the 
ex-enemy holdings, between General Smuts and 
Sir Lionel Phillips, the chairman of the Central Min- 
ing and Investment Corporation, as foreshadowed 
in last week’s issue. General Smuts is expected to 
make a statement on the subject upon his arrival 
at the Cape early in September. It is thought that 
the shares will pass into the hands of a new holding 
company, although a few parcels may be purchased 
by individual companies for distribution as divi- 
dend. The world’s economic position does not 
justify any expectation of an early return of our 
currency to normalty, and consequently the con- 
tinuance of a substantial currency premium for 
gold appears to be assured for some time. An im- 
portant improvement in the treatment of ore, which 
should affect the appreciable reduction in capital 
and operation expenditure will shortly receive pub- 
licity, while arrangements are being negotiated to 
permit earlier inspection of underground workings, 
which if successfully concluded, may add about 20 
per cent. to the quantity of ore hoisted. Very sat- 
isfactory developments are reported in the north 
eastern section of the Springs Mines, an area which 
hitherto has been regarded as disturbed by dyke 
intrusions. This company will shortly increase its 
present output by 40,000 tons per month. Diamond 
shares have been steady, some demand for the 


stones having set in from Paris. ‘‘ Chartered ”’ 
have not been adversely affected by the Buxton 
report. Northern Rhodesia has never paid the 
costs of administration, and under present condi- 
tions, is a questionable asset to the company. 
Russo-Asiatics have improved upon the news of the 
safe arrival of Mr. Urquhart in Moscow. Base 
metal shares have been dull, on the continued 
weakness of the metal market. 


The New Modderfontein “ 


The New Modderfontein is regarded as_ the 
premier mine of the Rand. Its early career was 
disappointing, for littke was known in those early 
days of the goldfield of its geology, and instead 
of development being carried out on the Main 
Reef series, attention was devoted to opening up 
of the Chimes reef, one of the subsidiary de- 
posits of the erratic Kimberley series. When the 
real formation was struck, more by accident than 
design, the working capital had become ex- 
hausted, and reconstruction was necessary. Hence 
it is that the shares could have been picked up in 
those troublesome times at 2s. 6d. and subse- 
quently sold at £20 and more per share. Of late 
years the company has been a consistent divi- 
dend payer, dividends totalling 100 per cent. 
being paid for the last financial year. 


The present profits are at the rate of £142,000 
per month, or, say, £1,700,000 per annum, so 
that there should be no difficulty in maintaining 
and even improving on recent distributions. The 
company appears to be exhausting 35 claims per 
annum, so that the position appears to be: 

Ore reserves claimage June, 1919 - 281} claims. 


The utmost in quality, dependable uniformity and 
highest value are guaranteed by the Oval Label, our 
pledge of super-excellence. It ensures you careful 
selection and skilful preparation. 


Oval Label Products are easy to serve. The hard work 
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foods that are marked with the Armour Oval Label. 
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meal. Order Oval Label Products from your Grocer, he 
has, or he can get, all of them for you. Try some to-day. 
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- 613 do. 


Total mining claims do. - 8944 do. 
Since exhausted - - - - - - 70. do. 


Undeveloped claims . do. 


Balance of mining claims- - - 824} do. 
equivalent to a life of 24 years. Assuming an 
average distribution during that period of 80 per 
cent. the total receipts received by shareholders 
would be £9 12s. per share, plus the value of the 
plant and surplus assets, which should be equiva- 
lent to another 20s. per share. The present 
market price is £2 15s. per 10s. share. The 
security does not appear to be at present over- 
valued. 


Oil Market Notes 


A pronounced rally on Thursday and Friday of 
‘ast week was followed by renewed caution on 
Monday. This last set-back, however, brought in 
more buyers, and prices have since shown a con- 
siderably firmer tendency. The slump revealed 
the existence of many investors who had been await- 
ing such an opportunity to buy shares at the lower 
levels, and there are still numerous inquiries and 
belated buying limits about. Business in the better 
class shares has broadened, and the recent fall has 
undoubtedly attracted much more attention to the 
market generally. 


Fluctuations in the higher-priced shares have 
been rapid and wide. Thus Burmah have risen from 
52 to 5 11/16, Mexican Eagle from 4 5/32 to 4 19/32 
(after reaching 4 11/16), Royal Dutch have lost 
10s. at 384 (after touching 394 and 363) while Shells 
have come up from 4 13/32 to 4.13/16 (after being 
4 29/32). Trinidad issues have been steady with 
but slight movements on balance, and shares offered 
at the cheaper prices were readily absorbed. 


The reported forthcoming visit of a representa- 
tive of the Anglo Maikop group to Russia to in- 
vestigate the position on the spot has drawn 
attention to Russian issues, and a demand has 
sprung up. British Controlled Common and Pre- 
ference shares have risen 6d. to 6/6d. and 7/6d. 
respectively, while Lobitos have slipped back to 


3% from 3§. 


Shipments from Mexico 


The remaining months of the current year are 
not likely to repeat July’s low record under the head 
of oil shipments from Mexico. There are signs 
that the ‘‘ sulkiness’’ engendered among the 
American producing companies, owing to the new 
tax which became operative on July 1, is passing 


away—-a change of attitude on which the July. 


record of the Mexican Eagle Company is bound 
to have an important bearing. During that month 
the Eagle Company registered the highest total of 
shipments in its history, 2,319,144 barrels. This 
was an increase of 249,004 barrels over the previous 
month, and approximated to nearly half of the 
country’s total July shipments, which latter 
(5,500,000 barrels) were about one-third of normal. 
Some 1,300,000 barrels of the oil shipped by the 
Mexican Eagle Companv represented refined pro- 
ducts. Incidentally, this company owns 50% of 
the storage facilities on the Mexican fields. Rank- 
ing second in July shipments was the Mexican Gulf 
Company, one of the few leading American in- 
terests not “‘ agin the government.”’ The Trans- 
continental Company, and Huasteca (Mexican 


Petroleum) in July slacked up on their June records 
to the extent of 34 and 24 million barrels respec- 
tively. Now, however, the big American interests 
are to give the Mexican authorities the benefit of 
their skilled technical knowledge, in a conference 
with President Obregon and his advisers, when a 
modus operandi would appear to be as inevitable 
as it is desirable. The new tax, and the provisions 
of the peace-disturbing Article 27, are due for re- 
newed scrutiny and accommodation. 


Record Export Figures 


Despite the heavy artificial slump in Mexico’s 
July shipments, monthly oil exports average well 
over 164 million barrels. The figures for the six 
months of 1921 more than confirm the Mexican 
official estimate that the current year would pro- 
bably see a gross production in excess of 
200,000,000 barrels, as compared with the 
163,000,000 barrels of 1920. In response to several 
inquiries we append here a table of the monthly 
shipments for the half-year, January-June 1921 :— 


18,481,136 
February _............ 16,670,678 
15,808,407 
16,251,718 
17,591,971 

Total ... 98,869,953 


It must be remembered that large quantities of 
Mexico’s total oil production are absorbed by in- 
ternal consumption, and in the operations of the 
various companies; for instance, while the ship- 
ments of the Mexican Eagle Company for the 
financial year 1920-21 are returned as rather over 
25,000,000 barrels, total sales, etc., are computed 
to reach 33,000,000. 


Production in America 


With respect to that other, and vastly more im- 
portant factor in world-oil supply, the United 
States—here, too, the statistics covering the first 
half of the current year are now available for review 
in succinct form. The total production was 
236,675,000 barrels—a presage of a 473 million 
barrel output for the year, or a 30 million barrel 
advance on 1920, without taking into consideration 
all the oil consumed in the fields, Indeed, unless 
there is an emphatic shut-down on field operations, 
the output for 1921 is expected to top 480 million 
barrels. The consumption for the six months’ 
period was 259,600,000 barrels, or nearly 23 million 
barrels more than was produced within the con- 
fines of the United States. The imports for the 
same period increased about 27,000,000 barrels 
over the first half of 1920. The total stocks of 
domestic and imported Mexican crude on June 30, 
were 161 million barrels, an amount equal to only 
112 davs’ demand at the rate of consumption ob- 
taining for June. On January 31 stocks were equal 
to 79 days’ demand. Since then, both production 
and demand have increased; yet despite the 
advance in production, the stocks on June 3oth 
would have exceeded by little more than half those 
of January, had it not been for the 69 million barrels 
of imports. The importations from Mexico during 
June totalled 10,205,255 barrels; that country fur- 
nished about 99% of the United States crude oil 
imports in the period under review. June was the 
first month in 1921 to show a decline in production. 
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TOBACCO 
Pack ipe with 
Three Nuns 
a little at a time, gently 

ressed down into the 

wl: the little circles 
of tobacco into which 
Three Nuns is cut are, 
each one, a_ perfect 
blend of the leaves. So 
they smoke evenly in 
flavour, burn evenly in 


the pipe, to the last 


KING’S HEAD 


a similar blend—but fuller flavour 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 

10's 2's 50's 100's 
mepum 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


B-C-G-A 
SERVICE 


To the Public 


HE British Commercial Gas 

Association—a co-operative 
research and advisory body repre- 
senting the gas undertakings, both 
municipal and company owned, of 
the kingdom—is always ready to 
place the services of its experts at 
the disposal of members pf the 
public. 


The B.C.G.A. believes that the 
Gas industry, in co-operation with 
the individual citizen, has a valu- 
able part to play in moulding the 
public opinion of the future to 
appreciate sound principles and 
act in conformity with enlightened 
practice in regard both to civics 
and to hygiene. Householders or 
housewives who require specific 
information or advice have only 


to apply to 


The Secretary 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


30 GROSVENOR GARDENS 


LONDON S5.W.1 
8c9 
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SHIPPING 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur 8: 


London, 8.W. 1 ay Freight or General Business: 122, 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, Lonuon, E.C. 8. 


THE BLUE FUNNEL LINE 


SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA & 
THE FAR EAST 


FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS ONLY 


4t0" ALFRED HOLT & CO. 


LIVERPOOL 


INDIA BUILDINGS: 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Scott’s Novels, 48 
vols., cloth paper labels, very rare, best edition, 1829, etc., 
£6 6s. 0d Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols. 
£4 4s. Od., 1854. Way’s Memovies of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s illus. Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, £30. 
Women of All Nations, 2 vols.. £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. 
John Hankin with intro. John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Maupassant’s Select Works, $3 vols., 42 2s. Od.; Debrett’s Peer- 
age, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’ 's Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £2. Building ‘of Britain and the 
Empire (Traill’s Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., hand- 
some set, half morocco, £46 6s. ; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De 
Luxe, illus., by Hugh Thomson, 20s. Carmen, illus. by René 
Bull, Edit De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Books Wantep: Gorer & Blacker's Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 
each offered. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxsnuop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH 


Rare Books ‘and Manuscripts 


175 Piccadilly W.1. Aeolian Hall, New York. 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN.—Boarders from 

three years old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Mon. 

tessori has consented to advise on all matters of educational 
method. Director—C. A. Craremont, B.Sc. Apply REV. C. 
GRANT, St. George’s, Harpenden. 


WITZERLAND HOTEL.—Pension Richemont St. Légier. 

Magnificent situation on hills above Vevey. Large grounds ; 

tennis; sports. Excellent chef. 9 frs., inclusive.—Photos., 
Miss Phillips, White Hart Hotel, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


HE ADDRESS of the 
Editorial, Publishing & 
Advertising Offices of The 
Saturday Review is 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 3157 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- 
per annum, at home and abroad, 


ELDER DEMPSTER LINES 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, ANTWERP, HAMBURG, ROTTERDAM, MONTREAL, NEW YORK 
TO AND FROM 


WEST AFRICA 
CANADA TO SOUTH AFRICA 


4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.5. 


Head Office: COLONIAL HOUSE, LIVERPOOL. 


Cardiff, Hull, Birmingham, &c. 


30 Moseley St. Manchester. 
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FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LTD. 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 

THe THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING of Furness, Withy and 
Co., Ltd., was held on August 18th, Sir Frederick W. Lewis, 
Bart., presiding, who said :— 

I have pleasure in submitting to you the accounts for the year 
ended April 30th last, which, whilst they naturally show less 
favourable results than those achieved last year, I hope you will 
regard as satisfactory. 

The profit for the year. including the balance brought forward, 
amounts to £955,848 4s. 6d., which is arrived at after making 
provision for all taxes payable both in this country and abroad. 
After deducting the dividend on the preference shares, and the 
two half-yearly dividends at the_rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
free of income tax on the ordinary shares, there is an available 
balance of £703,348 4s. 6d., out of which the directors have 
allocated £300,000 to depreciation account, and now recommend 
the payment of a a bonus of 5 per cent. free of income tax on the 
ordinary shares, which will leave £203,348 4s. 6d. to be carried 
forward to the current year’s account 

I need not tell you that since we last met we have experi- 
enced a very heavy drop in freights. It is commonplace to say 
that this fall is due to the volume of overseas trade falling below 
the supply of ships, but whilst that is obviously the primary cause 
of the depression, it is worth while analysing the position some- 
what more fully. A study of the statistics recently published 
by Lloyd’s Registry of Shipping shows that of the world’s total 
steam tonnage of 54,217,000 gross tons, there is, eliminating 
wooden vessels altogether, 11,703,000 gross tons of shipping afloat 
more than there was in 1914, notwithstanding the tonnage lost 
during the war. 

Tue Boarp’s Poticy. 

As to the outlook for the current year, the role of prophet is 
always a thankless one, never more so than under conditions now 
existing, when there are so many unknown factors at work. A 
prudent traveller across the desert has his baskets full of bread 
and his bottles filled with water. The policy of your board has 
in the past always been a conservative one, and we are well 
equipped to face whatever the future has in store; as you will 
see from our balance-sheet we have absolutely clear decks with 
no debenture or other charges upon our property. 

It is no use disguising the fact that shipping has a difficult 
period to face, and it will take a good deal of time and patience 
before all our difficulties are overcome. With the wonderful 
natural resources which we as a nation possess, with the common 
sense which has invariably triumphed over our past difficulties, 
and with a broad-minded understanding between Capital and 
Labour, I believe ultimately we are capable of regaining our 
erstwhile commercial supremacy, which will reflect itself in our 
particular industry. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT 


The following important illustrated articles dealing with the 
MODERN MOVEMENT in painting have appeared in the 
BuRLINGTON MaGazine. Copies of these issues may be obtained 
at 5s. each (post free 5s. 6d.) except Nos. 149, 156, 157, 168, 
172, 173, 175, 176, 178, 179, 180, 188, and 189, which are 
2s. 6d. each (post free 3s.). 


No. 
Contemporary Art in England ...  ... Clive Bell 172 
“ Primitive * tendency in Modern Art ... «. A, Clutton Brock 100 
French Painting in the Nineteenth Century ... Lionel Cust 149 
Modern Painters in 1906 .. te ie .. Bernard Sickert 


Case for Modern Painting 


Degas: Three Heads 
Memories of Degas .. oe 
Degas ove ove oes 
“Madame Charpentier” and her Family, by 

Renoir ove ove 


Manet at the National Gallery oe 
The Art of Albert P. Ryder 
“Paul Cézanne,’’ by Ambrose Vollard; Paris, 
On a composition by Gauguin 
Vincent Van Gogh ein 
Puvis de Chavannes one 
Vincent Van Gogh, Letters 
Line as a means of expression in Modern Art... 


. George Moore 


C. H. Shannon and others - 
49» 5% 51, 


178, 2 


Anon 


Walter Sickert 


Léonce Bénédité 

. Lionel Cust 1 
Roger Fry 61 

” ” 

. ” ” 1 
R. Mayer-Riefstahl 92 
«. Chas. Ricketts 61 
F. Melian Stawell 99 


Roger Fry 189, 191 
Six Drawings b oe Randolph Schwabe 188 
Modern French Art at the Mansard Galleries... M. S. P 198 
Post Impressionism and Af®sthetics ove + Clive Bell 118 
Art in a Socialism ... coe, Roger Pry 157 
The new movement in Art in its relation to life oe 17 
The True Futurism... 1 
Cezanne Maurice Denis 82, 83 
The Sculptures of Maillol . Roger Fry 85 
The Post Impressionists... A. Clutton Brock 94 
M. Larinow and the Russian Ballet . Roger Fry 1g2 


WHEN ORDERING PLEASE QUOTE NUMBER 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is recognised as authoritative on questions 


of Art and Art History from the earliest times to the present day. 
tributors are the highest authorities on their respective subjects. 
tions are finer than those of any other Art Magazine, and 


ts con- 
ts illustra- 
gazine aims 


in its reviewing at being a complete guide to the Literature of the Fine Arts 


Among the subjects dealt with are -— 


Architecture, Arms and Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese Porcelain. 
Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Furniture, Old Glass, Miniatures, Old 


Silver, Pewter, Plate, Paintings, 


culpture, Tapestries, etc. 


A Classified List of the Principal Articles Published can be obtained FREE on 
Application. 


THE BURLINGTON 


For Connoisseurs. 
17, 


Illustrated. 


MAGAZINE 


Published Monthly. 2/6 net. 
OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS. 
_-. “ THE WORLD’S ART SERVICE.” 

THe Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of Raphael Tuck and Sons, 
Ltd., was held on the 24th inst. Sir Adolph Tuck, Bt., the 
chairman of the company, presided, and in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts and the declaration of the dividend, 
said: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, your company has entered on its 
majority year. Commencing operations on May 1, 1901, although 
actually incorporated in October of that year, it is now in its 
twenty-first year, and adding the thirty-five years during which 
the business established by my late father in 1866 was carried on, 
as a private undertaking during the first thirty years, and after- 
wards as a private company, the business has now completed 
the fifty-fifth year of its existence in one unbroken line. This is 
surely cause for congratulation, not merely to the shareholders 
of this company, but to the country at large. 

So far as volume is concerned, I am glad to say that the past 
year’s trade is the largest in the history of the company, actually 
above last year’s figures, which were then the highest on record. 
1 wish it had been possible to make the same gratifying state- 
ment with hregard to the net profit derived from this large turn- 
over. The expenditure during the twelve months under review 
from May 1, 1920, to April 30, 1921, was abnormally high. 

I must also refer to the increased postage on picture postcards 
to 1}d., which you will remember was first threatened by Mr. 
Chamberlain in his capacity of Chancellor of the Exchequer last 
year. As chairman of a representative committee, formed with- 
out loss of time by the picture postcard industry to combat this 
increase, I introduced an important deputation to the then Post- 
master-General, Mr, Illingworth, whose reply gave some hopes 
of further consideration, and on his retirement to the House of 
Lords before the question was settled, I led a second deputation 
in June of this year to Mr. Kellaway, who had been appointed 
to the position of Postmaster-General in his place. The practical 
arguments we brought forward against this proposed increase 
appeared unanswerable. All that we are asking is that picture 
postcards may be treated in the same way as in France and 
other countries, that is, separate from the ordinary correspond- 
ence postcard, and that twelve words of any general character 
be allowed on the address-side only, at the penny postage rate. 
Surely a modest enough request this, and which with such 
limitations cannot possibly compete with the 2d. letter post, while 
on the contrary the recipient of a picture postcard often enough 
sends a grateful acknowledgment by letter. I can only hope that 
the commonsense which, with his usual insight, H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, when presiding over the recent dinner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, rightly claimed was the characteristic 
of the British people, will ultimately prevail, and that a promis- 
ing British industry will not be permitted to languish through 
any false notion of official etiquette. 

Again it is the Christmas and New Year card, birthday card, 
and greeting card, birthday card, and greeting card department 
generally which, true to its traditions of the past fifty years, 
continues its great lead; and as to the outlook or the forthcom- 
ing year, Raphael House is to the fore this season with one of 
the finest collections of new publications in all its varied art de- 
partments which has ever left its studios. The ‘‘world’s art 
service ’’ will be found completely to be maintained by the wide 
world dissemination of this year’s marvellous array of art pro- 
ductions. The art, stationery, and printing journals, which 
occupy a deservedly high position in the trade, are one and all 
emphatic on this point. 

Coming to the profits for the year, these, after providing for 
bad and doubtful debts, depreciations, income-tax, and all ex- 
penses, amount to £47,363 13s. 2d. The directors recommend 
the payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary shares for six 
months to April 30, 1921, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 
making, with the interim dividend already paid, a dividend for 
the year of 10 per cent. We then transfer to special dividend 
reserve fund, as provided by the articles of association, £2,586 
2s. 4d., the remaining £5,136 17s. 8d. being carried forward to 
next year. Your total reserves will then stand at £86,008 12s. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Mortgages. } (Annuities 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Joun Ropert Freeman. Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Sir C. E. H. Hosnouse. 


Bart. 
E. J. Hotranp, Esg.. J.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 


extra charge for female lives. 
ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 


fal 


Rt. Hon. Lor 
|| 
D, C, Rurnerrorp, Esg., J.P. 
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‘Delays would 


be dangerous’ 


says the Doctor 


“* Consequently I always insist 
on Pratt’s ‘‘Perfection”’ Spirit, 
which I know from experience 
ensures quick and easy starting 
and smooth acceleration at all 


times ” 


Nothing but a Motor-Spirit 
of the highest degree of 
purity—such as Pratt’s 
“Perfection ’—can give that 
power and dependability so 
essential for every type of 
car, whether used for business 


or pleasure. 


Obtain your supply from the Golden 
Pump—half-a-gallon or. any quantity 
you want, delivered without waste 
quickly in one simple operation. 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LTD. 
36 Queen Anne's Gate. @ndon,SW1 Branches Depots Everywhere 


DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the 
probable amount of 
your death duties and 
so leave your estate 


intact for your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


Solid Food or Liquid for a whole 
party kept Hot or Ice Gold 


The most serviceable of Thermal Jars. 

Makes a success of any meal out of doors. 

Always of use in the home. 

Light in weight—practically unbreakable. 

Easily carried, if desired, by the bail. 

Has an extra wide opening—easy filling, easy emptying 
and cleaning. 


IN GREAT DEMAND NOW 


LL who love getting out of doors with children or friends to enjoy 
themselves by road, river or country will appreciate the advanta of 
having an ALADDIN Thermalware J: , in which adequate supplies of 
cooked foods or liquids can be conveniently and cleanly stored and carried— 
and kept hot or cold for many hours. 
When not on holiday the ALADDIN is splendid for keeping Meat, Butter, 
Milk, etc., sweet and fresh in any sort of weather. It is excellent value for 
money, and lasts for years. 


THERMALWARE JAR 


is demonstrated and sold at the following Stores:— 


W.1; Harrods, Ltd., Brompton Rd., 
& Co., Ltd., Oxford 
St., W4.1.; m. Whiteley, Ltd., 


Thomas Good & Co. (London), Ltd., 
South Audley St.; S. Smith Sons, 
Ltd., 179, Great Portland St., W.1.; 
& Gordon Watney & Co., Ltd., 31, 
Brook Street, W.; Staines Kitchen 
Co., 131, Victoria  St., 
S.W.1; Dunhills, Ltd., 359, 361, Euston 
Road, N.W., Conduit Street, W., and 
Glasgow; D. Napier Son, Ltd., = | 
New Burlington Street, W.1.; Civil 
Service Supoly Association, Ltd., 
— Victoria Street, E.C.; Everitt, 
enn & Co., Ltd., 16, Panton Street, 
Haymarket, Ww. 
One-Gallon Size (asillustrated) £5 50 
Two-Quart Size ... ... .. .. £440 


TO “SATURDAY REVIEW" 
READEFS OUTSIDE LONDON. 


If you are not a customer of any 
of the above stores, send your order 
direct to We 
Aladdin Thermalware Jar satisfac 
tion or return of money 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
132a, SOUTHWARK St.,London, $.E.1. 


Printed and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 9, Ki 


St. Paul, in the County of London, by Haxsgrt Reucn, Lrp., 24, 


Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish 
oral Street, Covent Garden, Wea; Saturday, August 27th, 1921. 
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